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News Notes of the Fortnight 


The European Crisis 
URING the past fortnight, foreign 
affairs have held the center of the 
stave, not only in the newspapers but 
in the importance they are taking in 
the minds of the people of the United 
Staies. 


senator Borah’s proposal to Congress 
that the President should be authorized 
to call another international conference 
for further reduction of armaments and 
to help settle the economic problems of 
Europe was answered by a letter from 
the President to Senator Lodge. Mr. 
Harding declared that the Administra- 
tion was fully alive to the European 
situation and deeply concerned in_ it, 
that it was doing all that circumstances 
would permit. He pointed out that the 
hands of the Administration had been 
tied by Congress itself; that the Senate 
in ratifying the peace treaty with Ger- 
many had made the reservation that 
the United States should not be repre- 
sented on the Reparations Commission 
without the consent of Congress, which 
consent had never been given. That 
Congress had explicitly restricted the 
World War Debt-Finding Commission 
by prescribing interest rates and time 
of payment. He suggested that if Con- 
gress really wished to help, it might 
free the hands of the Commission so 
that helpful negotiations could be un- 
dertaken. 


After the President’s letter was made 
public, it became known that the Ad- 
ministration had been holding confer- 
ences informally to ascertain whether 
there was anything it could properly 
do to improve financial conditions 
abroad, and whether its help would be 
welcome. On this ground Senator 
Borah withdrew his resolution. 


Next, in a speech at New Haven, be- 
fore the American Historical Associa- 
tion, Secretary Hughes suggested that 
in case the conference of the Allied 
Premiers in Paris on January 2 should 
not come to an agreement, an indepen- 
dent commission of distinguished finan- 
ciers from each country, free from po- 
litical obligations, should survey the 
economic situation, decide the amount 





H. C. Ellis, Paris 


We must share the honors with France 
when we speak of Elizabeth Nourse, who 
painted the peasant girl on our cover. 
Born in Cincinnati, Ohio, she studied 
French while a slip of a girl, and at 
twenty-five realized her dream to live in 
Paris. A natural artist—using her first 
pencils for drawing rather than printing 
—she entered the Cincinnati School of 
Design at fourteen, and was awarded 
medals and honors before leaving. In 
Paris she studied at the Julian Academy, 
later under Carolus Duran and Henner, 
and still later went to Russia. Miss 
Nourse has exhibited in the Royal 
Academy in London, the Salon Champs 
de Mars in Paris, in Berlin, Munich, 
Cologne, Dusseldorf and in the National 
Gallery at Washington. She has won 
many medals and honors, among them 
the gold medal at the San Francisco 
Exposition of 1915, the Laetaré Medal, 
which never before had been granted to 
a woman in the field of art, and mem- 
bership in the Associée des Beaux Arts. 
During the war Miss Nourse remained in 
Paris working among the wounded and 
shell-shocked. 

Simplicity is her chief characteristic 
both in life and work—which probably 
explains her love of the peasants she so 
often depicts. 
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of reparations, and devise a plan for 
financing Germany. He added that the 
United States would not initiate such a 
conference, but would appoint Ameri- 
can experts to participate if desired by 
the Allies. The United States would 
stipulate that the war debts owed by 





the Allies should be excluded from the 
Conference. 

As was generally expected, the Allied 
Conference in Paris did fail to reach 
an agreement. France and England 
agreed on the amount of reparations, 
fixing it at fifty billion gold marks 
(about $12,000,000,000), which meant 
for France a considerable reduction in 
reparations. They differed on the type 
of supervision of Germany’s finances, 
and on the enforcing of penalties. The 
British proposal would give Germany a 
four years’ moratorium, with a mini- 
mum of payments in kind. France in- 
sisted that the moratorium be accom- 
panied by pledges of deliveries in kind, 
that an allied Commission should sit in 
the Ruhr to collect taxes on coal and 
German exports, and as penalty—if the 
Germans refused to accept this proposal 

-military occupation of the Ruhr val- 
Italy and Belgium lined up with 


ley. 
Law definitely re- 


France, and Bonar 
fused to sanction the plan. 

While England withdrew, it was with 
much friendliness. Both sides agreed 
that there should be no break, and that 
the Allies would continue to work to- 
sether on all other issues. 

The United States 
since given semi-official notice that it 
will not interfere between Great Britain 
and France and will in no way take 
sides. By a vote of 57 to 6 the Senate 
expressed itself in favor of the imme- 
diate recall of the United States troops 
from the Rhine. The motion was made 
by Senator Reed of Missouri, modified 
by Senator New to convey the assurance 
that the action would have “no un- 
friendly or partisan attitude.” And 
Secretary Hughes through Senator 
Lodge has pronounced against this 
country’s representation on the Repara- 
tions Commission at this time. The 
break between the premiers at Paris has 
brought about a change of mind on the 
part of the Administration, and the 
resolution introduced by Senator Rob- 
inson for American representation on 
the Reparations Commission 
“Your Business in Washington”) will 
doubtless be lost. 

At this writing, German delegates are 


Government has 


{see 
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about to be heard by the Reparations 
Commission in explanation of their de- 
fault in coal deliveries. In case the de- 
fault is pronounced “voluntary,” 
French troops are expected to enter Es- 
sen and Bochum. 


Indicted for Camp Frauds 
ENEDICT CROWELL, who was As- 
sistant Secretary of War under 
Newton D. Baker, and six of his aides 
have been indicted by a special Grand 
Jury established to investigate war con- 
tract cases. They are charged with 
fraud, or collusion with fraud, in con- 
nection with contracts for cantonments, 
etc.—hundreds of millions being in- 
volved. The indictment, the first of its 
kind to be returned as a result of war- 
fraud investigations, comes at the end 

of a year and a half of inquiry. 


Germany’s Non-War Offer 


sites report of Germany’s proposal 
for a non-war pact remained rather 
mysterious for a time and then it came 
out that the proposition had gone to 
France through Mr. Hughes. Referred 
by the State Department to Ambassador 
Jusserand, it was sent on by him to 
France—the whole proceeding being 
very informal. The proposal was that 
France, Great Britain, Italy and Ger- 
many should agree not to make war 
for the period of a generation without 
the authority of a popular vote. The 
United States was to be the holder of 
the promise. Secretary Hughes ex- 
plained that it was not considered wise 
to make the proposal to the other pow- 
ers unless France were favorable, which 
the “ feelers ” sent out showed she was 
not. Her answer indicated that such 
an agreement would be considered un- 
constitutional. The offer was generally 
regarded as rather an awkward and ill- 
timed gesture on the part of Germany. 


Shall the Nation Own the Coal 
Mines? 

S a result of eight months’ work 
by their National Research Com- 
mittee, the United Mine Workers of 
America have put forward for discus- 
sion a plan for the nation to buy the 
coal mines. The proposal is that the 
Government shall pay four and a half 


billions for the mines, and_ that 
they shall then be operated by 
a Federal Interstate Commission of 


Mines, with a Secretary of Mines, hav- 
ing a place in the Cabinet, as its head. 
The commission would include in its 
duties fact-finding, scientific study of 
costs, price-fixing, etc. But the actual 
operation would be in the hands of a 
National Mining Council, composed of 
the traditional three groups—represent- 
ing the administrative heads of the in- 
dustry, the miners and the coal cgnsum- 
ers. And the first charge on the indus- 
try would be wages. The plan is called 
the American plan. 







Lausanne Troubles 


ITH the Straits controversy tenta- 

tively settled, the Lausanne Con- 
ference at once hit on several rocks of 
difference, and at this moment it is in 
a deadlock—or three deadlocks. Oil, 
Armenians and capitulations are the 
outstanding points for disagreement. 
The British, claiming the Mosul oil 
fields as theirs by mandate extending 
over Irak, won’t give them up; and the 
Turks, considering the mandate invalid 
and Irak a part of Turkey, will go no 
farther than to suggest a plebiscite. 
As for the Allied demands for some 
guarantees to take the place of the 
capitulations, under which foreigners 
were tried in Turkey in their own 
courts, the Turks have flatly refused, 
at the end of ten days for considera- 
tion, asserting the full trustworthiness 
of their own courts. Their determina- 
tion is to allow no special régimes for 
foreigners in Turkey. The Allied call 
for a national home for the Armenians 
in Turkey also brought the conference 
to a halt, and on its re-assembly, Janu- 
ary sixth, the second Turkish delegate, 
Riza Nur Bey, walked out of the room 
in a rage when the Allies started the 
discussion. The Turks’ attitude is that 
they will grant no national home to 


Armenians or any one else within their 


land. They also protested violently 
against the mode of consideration: an 
Armenian delegation had been granted 
permission to appear before the sub- 








Very Briefly 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, on 
inquiry from Senator Capper, admits that 
more than forty railroads have earned more 
than the six per cent. maximum allowed 
them under the Esch-Cummins law and that 
none has turned in the excess to the Govern- 
ment as arranged. 

There were 57 lynchings in 1922 according 
to statistics compiled by the Tuskegee Nor- 
mal and Industrial Institute. Of those 
lynched 51 were Negroes and 6 white. Texas 
had 18; Georgia, 11; Mississippi, 9; Florida, 
5; Arkansas, 5; Louisiana, 3; Alabama, 2; 
Tennessee, 2; Oklahoma, 1, and South Caro- 
lina, 1. Already in the new year Louisiana 
has one lynching on its record and Missis- 
sippi, one. 

The Senate sent a resolution of congratu- 
lation to Woodrow Wilson on the occasion 
of his sixty-sixth birthday, with special felic- 
itations on the rapid improvement of his 
health. 

George Soule, director of the Labor Bu- 
reau in New York City, says factory workers 
are not getting as large a share of the na- 
tional income as in 1899. 

The American Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals is offering fifteen 
thousand dollars for devices to make the 
slaughter of animals for food more humane. 

President Harding has freed eight politi- 
cal prisoners—all I. W. W. men—on condi- 
tion that they accept deportation. 

Secretary Hoover declined President 
Harding’s offer of the Secretaryship of the 
Interior, to succeed Secretary Fall, who re- 
tires on March 4, 

The name of Mr. W. P. G. Harding, 
former governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, is no longer to be considered a can- 
didate for reappointment. The farm bloc has 
been successful in its opposition. 
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commission on minorities, and a Bul- 
garian delegation was to speak for the 
Bulgarians in eastern Thrace. This 
meant a hearing with Turkey not rep. 
resented, and was objected to as not 
according to the conference rules. 


Greek Ravages 

N the horror of Smyrna and other 
I Turkish atrocities we have perhaps 
been inclined to pay slight attention to 
the accounts of destruction and cruelty 
on the part of the Greeks. Though 
Turkish claims of this sort have not 
been without disinterested support. a 
report on conditions in Anatolia wl ich 
has recently been given out at W.sh- 
ington is of a nature to compel convic- 
tion. It is the report of the joint in- 
vestigating commission of the Interna- 
tional Red Cross and the Internaticnal 
Union for Children’s Relief, which »vas 
sent into Anatolia in October. ‘he 
commission followed the trail of the 
Greeks who fled from Asia Minor be- 
fore the Turkish advance on Smyrna, 
and they found a country marked by 
wholesale destruction—villages and 
cities burned and laid waste and popu- 
lations destitute. We are reminded 
that in this region ever since 1914 this 
sort of thing had been going on, only 
with the Turks doing it; but at least 
it is fair to admit that the method is 
not one-sided. 


= 


More Disarmament? 

‘i Senate accepted without change 

the provision the House added to 
the Naval Appropriation bill request- 
ing the President to enter into negotia- 
tions with Great Britain, France, Italy 
and Japan to reduce construction of air- 
craft, and of surface and sub-surface 
vessels of less than 10,000 tons dis- 
placement. Even if the President signs 
the bill, he has made it plain that he 
will not call another Armament Con- 
ference for some time, because a sim- 
ilar proposal was on the agenda of the 
Washington Conference but no agree- 
ment could be made. 


The Last Pharaoh 


HERE is a thrilling romance in the 

discovery of the tomb of King 
Tutankhamen of Egypt in the Valley 
of the Kings—the last and most perfect 
of the tombs of the great Pharaohs. 
Only the outer chambers have so far 
been opened, but they reveal marvelous 
treasures and show the existence of a 
most exquisite and highly developed 
art, back there thirty-five hundred years 
B. C. The expedition is Lord Carnar- 
von’s; the actual discoverer is an Amer- 
ican, Howard Carter. Hunting for this 
tomb, he had actually penetrated to 
within six feet of it when illness com- 
pelled him to give up work last year. 
His tremendous discovery is the fruition 
of thirty years’ work in Egypt. 

January 9, 1923 
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The Gallant French 


By Alice La Maziere 


7th, 14th, 16th and 21st of No- 

vember, at which advocates and 
opponents of woman suffrage took their 
turns on the platform—the latter put- 
ting forward arguments which were 
never wholly in good faith, and bring- 
ing to the debates more excitement than 
logic—the Senate refused to go on with 
the discussion. 

In the exact words of the rapporteur, 
\M. Alexandre Berard, women’s hands 
are made to be kissed. Contact with 
a ballot paper would soil them irre- 
mediably—those hands sung by poets. 
Therefore it is expedient, at any price, 
for them to avoid that contact. 

Thus was shelved the bill voted by 
iie Chambre des Deputes (the Lower 
House), in May, 1919, asking that 
women should receive the vote and be 
eligible to office. 

French women shall not vote—such 
was the decision of the Senate. But 
this defeat had been foreseen; our dis- 
appointment was not too sharp. 

Yes, this defeat was foreseen. Since 
1919, when the Lower House voted for 
the measure, suffragists had time to 
sound the Senators. The women were 
even reproached publicly by these gen- 
tlemen with wishing to “lay siege” to 
the Senate itself. The senators’ opin- 
ions were well known. 

All those behind the scenes estimated 
that the number of supporters of the 
measure would not go beyond eighty. 
But it reached one hundred and thirty- 
four. 


FTER four sessions, held on the 


The Strength of Weak Arguments 


I shall not say that this is a success, 
since I do not wish (like certain des- 
patches of note during the war) to 
change a defeat into a victory, but it 
is something. The exact number of 
votes needed to carry being 146, a 
change of twelve votes would have been 
sufficient to carry the measure. 

And it is curious to note that the 
fifty-four votes which came to us were 
gained, not so much by the excellence 
of the arguments presented by our de- 
fenders as by the weakness of those 
opposing us. 

From the tribunal M. Francois Saint- 
Maur said: 

“T must tell you that the arguments 
which made me stand for woman suf- 
frage were (quite as much as those 
cited in its favor), those made against 
it. 

“No, truly,” writes a very talented 
woman, who up to that time had re- 
fused to fight with us for the right to 
vote, “there is too much ignorance and 





© Keystone View Oo., Ino., of N. ¥. 

Mme. De Witt Schlumberger, presi- 

dent of the French Union for Woman 

Suffrage 
MM 
Here is an article that will make 
American suffragists feel that the clock 
has turned back. It is a_ first-hand 
account of the recent debate on woman 
suffrage in the French Senate, written by 
a French feminist who has shared in all 
the great suffrage conferences in France 
and Belgium. Please notice what those 
senators said about us. 
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bad faith in their debate—enough to 
cure all the anti-feminists of their anti- 
feminism.” 

So this action, which should have 
been crushing and should have made 
French women despair for a long time 
to come, on the contrary gave them 
every reason to hope for a quick re- 
venge. 

* * * 

At two o’clock the Senate doors were 
opened. A little ahead of time we 
were there—about fifty women, and a 
few men, armed with the small piece 
of white pasteboard which was so dif- 
ficult to obtain—the number of places 
being limited—and which allowed us 
to enter. 

The guards had been doubled—a suf- 
fragette demonstration was feared. 
After much crowding, delays, the 
punching of tickets—we are settled in 
our places. The galleries fill up. At 
ten minutes past two there is not one 
place available. All wait. The session 
does not commence till three o’clock. 

M. Léon Bourgeois presides; M. 
Louis Martin, one of our most zealous 
and devoted partisans, is the first speak- 
er. He ascends the platform. For two 
hours, in the midst of general conver- 
sation and uproar, he gave a magnifi- 
cent speech—to which no one listened. 


~] 


Senate 


The very grandeur of the place—the 
Luxembourg Palace—seemed to de- 
mand a different attitude. The deco- 
ration was sumptuous. Purple and 
gold fought for supremacy. Yet the 
senators—all men of years—were like 
undisciplined children. The confusion 
caused by their disorderly conduct was 
overwhelming. 

Every five minutes the huissier called 
for order in a stern voice: “Gentle- 
men, be quiet.” 

The President himself grew angry: 
“T beg that the Senate give to this dis- 
cussion the attention it merits. How- 
ever our persona] opinions may differ, 
arguments of the highest moral force 
and of the most serious nature are 
being brought before this assembly, 
demanding wholehearted respect and 
attention.” Later, he added: “ Gentle- 
men, it is not possible to continue so 
serious a discussion in the midst of or- 
dinary conversation. I request all my 
colleagues to stop talking.” 

But no matter how much the speaker 
raised his voice he could not make him- 
self heard above the bedlam. This did 
not lessen his eloquence. 

The logic of M. Louis Martin was so 
much to the point, his evidence so well 
sustained, the account he gave of the 
political and legal status of women 
through the ages was so eloquent and 
precise, that it seemed as if he had ex- 
hausted the subject. 


At Last They Listened 


But M. Gourju, who succeeded him 
on the platform, produced a new argu- 
ment, which seemed to make a great im- 
pression on the senators: 

“In accordance with the treaties of 
Versailles and Saint Germain, the peo- 
ple of the Sarre region, without distinc- 
tion of sex, will be called upon to de- 
cide by plebiscite on the exact law and 
nationality of their country. The wom- 
en of the Sarre, who as German sub- 
jects possess full citizenship rights, will 
lose their vote if they become French 
—if our electoral law is not changed. 
In that region there are 11,000 more 
women than men. Do not impose on 
these women the choice between the 
title of French women and the position 
of citizen.” 

With much effectiveness and with 
a restrained passion which gave his 
words authority, the Senator of the 
Rhone reminded the Senate that French 
men and women are equal before the 
law, and all must contribute to the sup- 
port of the state. If the civil law im- 
poses on women, he said, the same obli- 
gations that it does on men; if the penal 
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law inflicts on them the same punish- 
ments; if the fiscal laws demand from 
them the same sacrifice—in short, if 
their duties, their delinquencies and 
their taxes are based on the same stand- 
ards as those of men—there can be no 
real reason—and certainly no necessity 
—why their rights should remain un- 
equal indefinitely.” 

It could not have been better said. 

There is not, indeed, any real reason 
—nor any necessity—to refuse French 
women political rights. Those who 
still doubted, realized it fully on hear- 
ing M. Labrousse, arguing on the other 
side! 

How, in a few lines, to do justice to 
the bad faith, the illogical arguments 
and the misstatements of his speech . . . 

In order that our American friends 
may be able to judge, I am recording 
some of the sentences in which mention 
was made of them and their country 
—the suffrage victory gained by for- 
eign women being by no means a mat- 
ter of indifference to the French Sen- 
ate. 
“In Colorado,” said M. Labrousse. 
“the women’s vote is a toy, if not a 
shame.” 

Giving President Cleveland as his 
authority, he declared: 

“In the United States, women have 
changed politics less than politics have 
changed them—for the worse.” 


The Awful Americans 


Quoting from a thesis for a doctor's 
degree, he said that: “ The women of the 
United States are so unreasonable and 
so exacting that, after trying coeduca- 
tion, they have been obliged to separate 
women from men, and to make special 
waiting rooms, banks, and ticket offices 
for them—because there is a real con- 
flict between the sexes.” 

And elsewhere: “In certain places. 
marriage is only a preliminary cere- 
mony to divorce, which has reached ex- 
treme proportions. In Oregon, in one 
year, there were 720 marriages and 
980 divorces. That state has had suf- 
frage since 1913.” 

Another man, who knows the United 
States well, having been there many 
times and who, before becoming a Sen- 
ator, gave a good many lectures there 
—a man of good taste and good con- 
nections—M. Hugues le Roux, told us, 
while professing his admiration for the 
American woman, that she admirably 
filled her role of citizen, but it was 
because of the immense superiority of 
the American woman over the Ameri- 
can man. 

And he gave us a picture which 
seemed to me so very different from 
the recollections I had brought back 
from. my stay in the United States that 
I could not recognize it. Certainly it 


was exactly the opposite of the result 
of my own inquiries. 

Listen to what M. Hugues le Roux 
said: 


“The young American boy is not 
allowed even leisure to go to school. 
When he does go, he is a little boy seat- 
ed beside little girls in a class where 
a woman teaches. And what does he 
hear? He hears that little boys have 
dirty hands—that they belong to an 
inferior class of humanity—that they 
make a mess of their copy books—that 
they are last in composition and in exam- 
inations . .. The young American boys 
of the past half-century, some of whom 
have been great men of affairs—whose 
names are known to the whole world— 
have become tired of hearing that man 
belongs to an inferior order of human- 
ity. With only primary instruction, 
they have gone from school into busi- 
ness. Meanwhile the young girls con- 
tinue their studies—the man remains 
ignorant—the result is that American 
society furnishes the extraordinary 
spectacle of cultured women and un- 
educated men.” 

It is easy to guess the conclusion of 
this speech. French men are very 
superior to American men and .. . 
to French women. It is therefore im- 
possible that French women should en- 
joy today the same rights which have 
been given to women in other countries. 

In order to be logical, M. Hugues le 
Roux should have expressed his aston- 
ishment that the vote is still the 
privilege of the poor American man— 
inadequately taught—crushed by the 
supremacy of his wife. 

After these examples chosen from a 
foreign country, which gave proof of a 
singular ignorance and an overwhelm- 
ing conceit, here is the sentimental argu- 
ment: 

* Ladies, I love you too well to give 
vou the ballot.” So this same M. La- 
brousse protested to us at a meeting last 
spring. 





We are watching the mail for 
promised articles by Mrs. Catt 
from South America, and have 
a hopeful confidence that No. | 
will appear in the next issue. 
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It is also because of his love for 
women that M. Régismauset, President 
of the Commission appointed to con- 
sider the bill, refused them the suf- 
frage. 

“My dear colleagues,” said he, “I 
am a feminist. I esteem and love wom- 
en as much as anyone. But it is in her 
own interest that I refuse her the vote 
and eligibility to office and that I will 
not consent to throw her into the elec- 
toral fight. Is this the moment to try 
the experiment?” he asked. “The 
country is in grave financial peril. It 
needs drastic measures. And you 
bring to it a feminist revolution. At 
a time when financial, military and in- 
ternational questions are so confused 
that it is difficult to find their solutions 
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or remedies, is this a good time to call 
on the help of women—poor women 
who forget that they are more often our 
mistresses [laughter] and who aspire 
to become our equals? ” 

So the President of the Commission. 
to defend a bad cause, resorted to 
pleasantries of bad taste to make his 
colleagues laugh. 

But it is well understood that a!! 
these objections were only on the su 
face; that the real reason for the ho 
tility of the majority of the Senate- 
political reason—is fear of the pries’: 
the fear that the French woman hi- 
not yet got away from the influence 
the Church, and would seek in the co 
fessional her political directors. 

The radical party, although fav 
able in principle to the emancipati: 
of the individual, was and still is h: 
tile to the enfranchisement of wome 
because it thinks, right or wrong, th 
the women would not vote its way. 


Do French Women Want 
to Vote? 


Another argument was advance 
which it would be well to remember. 

Several speakers declared that thei 
objections would give way if they fe! 
that French women ardently desire: 
the vote—that the whole country wa 
enthusiastic for this measure. 

“T am not conscious,” declared M 
Francois Albert—who is plainly hostil 
to the reform—*“ of, an overwhelmin; 
desire on the part of women to shak: 
off the chains of this pretended slavery. 
At this moment—I ask you—where ar 
they—these innumerable women wh 
feel such an ardent desire to vote? The 
country women with strong common 
sense do not claim the right of suffrage. 
More than that—let me tell you, in 
my country at least—they hide with 
difficulty an ironic smile when they 
learn that the Senators devote so 
much time to deciding whether they 
should give them a gift which they do 
not ask.” 

Now it is true that up to the present 
the French woman has not seemed 
to be eager for this reform. Those who 
are militant in its favor form but a 
small minority. Must one conclude 
from this that the French woman does 
not desire the ballot? By no means. 
She will make use of it from the day 
it is given to her. 

But this passive attitude is certainly 
not the best one for us. Nothing is 
gained without effort, without fighting 
for it. Our task now is to resume our 
meetings in the provinces and persuade 
women to take more active part in the 
defence of their rights—to show their 
willingness to share in the political life 
of the country. 

The Senate is at the end of its resist- 
ance. It will not be able to refuse 
French women the vote, if, to get it, 
they make themselves heard with a 
mighty voice. 
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Your Business in Washington 


January 4, 1923 

ONGRESS is engrossed in the ills 
of Europe. Ambassador Har- 
vey is here. Colonel Harvey 
left the United States as an arch-isola- 
tionist. He had contrived to estrange 
the United States, separating it 
from the Treaty of Versailles and the 
League of Nations, and had been told 
“Well done, faithful servant, you have 
also made me President. Go thou to 
the Court of St. James's.” He comes 
back. A one hundred per cent isola- 
tionist? Not at all. He has returned 
to help the President, among other 
things, to get the old Senate irrecon- 
cilables, the creatures of his own will, 
into line, to make them see the ghost 
of economic ruin of Europe, and dis- 

pose them to do something to help. 
Has he embittered his own flock, the 
Brandegee, Borah, Johnson brother- 
hood? Hardly. He has been in close 
conference with them. Senator Borah, 
in his powerful speech advocating the 
calling of an economic conference by 
the United States, quoted Ambassador 
Harvey as an eminent authority, re- 
peating his statement that “The meeting 
of allied premiers in London is the 
most important conference that has 
been held since 1918. If they are un- 
able to find a solution, I do not know 
what is going to save the Continent of 

Europe from utter wreckage.” 


Senator Borah Withdraws 


Although Senator Borah temporarily 
abandoned his amendment to the Naval 
Appropriation Bill calling for further 
disarmament and for an economic con- 
ference to deal with the situation in 
Europe, the presence of Ambassador 
Harvey has made the question upper- 
most. Senator Borah’s moving speech 
the other day was very reminiscent of 
his tactics when he succeeded with his 
original proposition for a Naval Dis- 
armament conference. He temporarily 
laid that aside but persisted at a later 
time and won. Many think he has 
merely desisted now on a point of cour- 
tesy, that if the Administration does 
not submit a constructive plan for help 
for Europe, and promptly, Senator 
Borah will resume his fight. 


By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


OLIDAY recesses retarded the work of 

Congress. However, the Senate came 
to a quick vote on the important Naval Ap- 
propriation bill to which the House had ap- 
pended an amendment for further disarma- 
ment. The House continued its work on 
appropriation measures, postponing action on 
the legislation prohibiting state and munici- 
pal tax-exempt securities until after the 
recess. ‘The Senate also temporarily shelved 
the Shipping bill, which is being filibustered 
by the farm bloc. 

Introduced in the Senate 

By Senator McKellar, Democrat, amend- 
ment to the Ship Subsidy bill eliminating the 
provision for government aid, impairing the 
subsidy idea. 

By Senator King, Democrat, amendment 
to the shipping bill abolishing the Shipping 
Board and placing its functions under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

By Senator Wadsworth, New York, legis- 
lation authorizing the sale of military prop- 
erty not now needed. 

By Senator Hiram Johnson, bill prohibit- 
ing a railroad from declaring a dividend 
until the Interstate Commerce Commission 
had pronounced it properly equipped. 

By Senator Bursum, New Mexico, legisla- 
tion to extend credit to Germany by means 
of properly secured bonds to a maximum of 
$1,000,000,000 for the purpose of buying 
foodstuffs in the United States. 

By Senator Walsh, Montana, a constitu- 
tional amendment prohibiting shipment in 
interstate commerce of products of child 
labor. 

By Senator Norris, a resolution directing 
the Federal Trade Commission to investigate 
the meat-packer merger. 

By Senator Robinson, Democrat, a res- 
olution providing for American representa- 
tion on the reparations commission. 

By Senator Ladd, Republican, North Da- 
kota, bill creating an American stabilizing 
corporation for farm products prices. 

Amendment to the shipping bill, by Sen- 
ator Fletcher, prohibiting discriminatory 
rates of duty in treaties and reducing the 
duty on goods imported in American vessels. 

The President vetoed the Bursum bill giv- 
ing pensions to soldiers and sailors of the 
Mexican, civil anc other wars. Senator Bur- 
sum stated that he would sound out senti- 
ment with a view of passing the bill over the 
veto. 

Passed by the Senate 

Bill providing that immigrants who en- 
tered the United States before last March, 
and who are in excess of the quota and in 
this country under bond, may remain per- 
manently. 

Resolution of Senator Harris conveying 
to former President Woodrow Wilson the 
felicitations of the Senate upon his returning 
health, on his sixty-sixth birthday. 


Every advocate of the League of Na- 
tions truly can take much satisfaction in 
a course of events which, although dis- 
tressing, is patently proving that the 
United States cannot keep out of Eu- 
rope. Shut out from the League, we 
are forced to find some similar re- 
course, both for the administration of 
our own interests and for world help. 
Senator Robinson, a prominent sup- 
porter of the League, one of the few 
real leaders on the Democratic side, 
who is a prospective candidate for floor 
leader in the event of the retirement 
of Senator Underwood, yesterday in- 
troduced a resolution providing for 
the formal appointment of an Ameri- 
can member on the Reparations Com- 
mission. Senator Borah, in his argu- 
ment urging an economic conference. 
told the Senate he had personal know!- 
edge that American representatives 
were powerful and active in Euro- 
pean councils, although appointed hy 
Secretary Hughes as unofficial observ- 
ers. Senator Robinson is making his 
speech supporting his resolution as I 
write. 

The Official Attitude 


The attitude of the Administration 
on all this, as evidenced by the Presi- 
dent’s letter to Senator Lodge. and by 
the address of Secretary Hughes at 
New Haven, has been that a suggestion 
for an economic conference made now 
in the Senate would be embarrass.ng 
to the Chief Executive in carrying out 
a program for European aid which is 
in the process of formulation. More- 
over. Senator Lodge contended that it 
would be futile to load the President 
with such a proposal without first as- 
certaining the attitude of the powers 
regarding further disarmament. and 
without fully deciding upon the details 
of an economic policy to be advocated 
at a conference. 

If any congressman or senator. the 
President intimated. would take the 
trouble to inquire at the State Depart- 
ment for confidential information. such 
inquiry would reveal what the Execu- 
tive and the Secretary of State are al- 
ready doing to assist “a world situa- 
tion which is of deep concern to the 
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United States” and “such inquiry would 
have revealed the futility of any con- 
ference called until it is understood 
that such a conference would be wel- 
comed by the nations concerned.” Sec- 
retary Hughes, at New Haven, made the 
pivot of the Administration view the 
determination of how much Germany 
actually can pay on the Reparation 
Bill—even if we have to hold a con- 
ference of financiers to arrive at such 
a conclusion. 

All this seething of foreign relations 
centers in the Senate. The House must 
only look on, and continue its specialty 
—the money bills, the wherewithal of 
Government. While Senator Borah 
was propounding his view of how to go 
into Europe “in order to get out of 
Europe,” the House was deeply con- 
cerned in the fate of the appropriation 
to provide Congressmen with free seeds. 
Every year, the party out of power, 
plus independents, try to push free 
seeds out of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment appropriation, so that, in this 
case, the emoluments of Republicanism 
will not seem so extensive to constitu- 
ents. 

This year, for the first time in a 
long period, the minority succeeded in 
defeating free seeds, and the Agricul- 
tural Bill went to the Senate without 
them. Nothing makes more commo- 
tion in the House than the free seed 
question—nothing perhaps except Pro- 
hibition, which also has been on the 
boards lately. 





Appropriation bill for the Department of 
the Interior. 

Passed the appropriation bill for the 
Navy, carrying $325,000,000, and the amend- 
ment passed by the House requesting the 
President to resume negotiations for dis- 
armament among the powers, with respect 
to low tonnage war craft. 

Bill making coast guard officers rank with 
naval officers. 

Legislation authorizing the coinage of a 
fifty-cent piece to commemorate the 100th 
anniversary of the Monroe doctrine. 

Passed by the House 

Appropriation bills for the support of the 
Department of Agriculture, the Post Office 
Department and the Department of the In- 
terior. The House eliminated the provisions 
for free seeds from the agricultural bill. 

Introduced in the House 

By Chairman Johnson, of the Immigra- 
tion Committee, resolution to admit to the 
United States refugees from the Near East 
without affecting the prescribed legal quotas. 

By Representative Hill, Maryland, a res- 
olution to investigate the charges of Rep- 
resentative Upshaw that governors and other 
high officials do not practice what they 
preach in prohibition enforcement. 

By Representative Box, Texas, legislation 
reducing the immigration quota to two per 
cent. of the census of 1890. 





A waiter in the Senate restaurant 
this week dropped a flask of whisky on 
the tile floor. It dribbled around, of- 
fending noses and feelings. The odor 
was so strong it finally reached the 
sensitive nostrils of Senator Curtis of 
Kansas, that “originally-dry” _ state. 
Filled with wrath at the presence of 
the whisky in the Capitol, he started 
an investigation, as a result of which 
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the waiters and Capitol bootleggers 
have been more careful. 

As the new year begins, Prohibition 
is more firmly intrenched, with Presi- 
dent Harding on the endorsement side, 
and the general opinion prevailing in 
Congress that the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment has come to stay. The confer- 
ence of Governors, which the President 
was to call to discuss with them, as 
newly-elected public officials, the best 
means of obtaining more strict en- 
forcement of and compliance with the 
Volstead Act, is still in abeyance. Gov- 
ernors and new legislatures are be- 
coming acquainted, new prohibition 
legislation is under consideration. Un- 
til this situation is more concrete, the 
conference will be postponed. 

Representative Upshaw, in the House 
recently, called upon all public officials 
to set an example of respect for the 
law. All high officials of the Federal 
and State Governments, he said, should 
sacredly declare that they will not 
themselves build up a bootleggers’ busi- 
ness by drinking illicit liquors while 
denying the privilege to the “poor 
devils among the masses.” Representa- 
tive Hill, of Maryland, retaliated to- 
day by introducing a resolution to in- 
vestigate the charges of Representative 
Upshaw that public officials were not 
practicing what they preached. 

Perhaps it is only natural that the 
pendulum of popular respect for the 
law should begin to swing back, having 

(Continued on page 26) 


Miss Whitney’s Case 


\ BOUT two years ago, in a Califor- 


nia court room, there was a 

strange scene. A woman was 
being tried on a charge of “criminal 
syndicalism”—a rough and ugly sound- 
ing charge, with suggestions of bombs 
and alien violence. The woman her- 
self, unmistakably American, was frail, 
quiet in manner, soft in voice, and 
beautifully poised throughout the 
whole ordeal. And on the day when 
she entered to receive her _ sentence, 
three hundred men and women identi- 
fied with the most prominent social 
service and public welfare agencies of 
the state rose in silent tribute as she 
passed down the aisle, and remained 
standing until sentence had been pro- 
nounced. 

The sentence was for from one to 
fourteen years in state prison, and the 
condemned woman was Charlotte Anita 
Whitney, of Oakland. Very soon— 
possibly even before this magazine 
reaches your hands—the United States 
Supreme Court will have taken up the 
appeal of Miss Whitney’s case for de- 
cision, and that much quoted, prized, 
denied phrase in our Constitution, 





The Supreme Court has the next word to say 
on Charlotte Anita Whitney. 


“freedom of speech, and assemblage,” 
will be the issue. 

Before we consider the case, let’s 
consider Miss Whitney, as Miss Alma 
Reed, who was present at the trial, re- 
cently pictured her in a long review 
of the case in the New York Sunday 
Times. Her record is spread out across 
twenty years of service to humanity. 
Back of that is a heritage of straight 


Americanism, for Anita Whitney is a de- 
scendant of the Mayflower Pilgrims, 
with a Supreme Court justice for grand- 
uncle, and a father who was an honored 
state senator in California. 

Almost straight from Wellesley she 
began social welfare work, spending 
her small fortune in the relief of mis- 
ery. For fourteen years she was Sec- 
retary of the Oakland Associated Char- 
ities—and in addition to direct relief 
work she was a pioneer in fighting race- 
track gambling, in a campaign to up- 
hold the Redlight Abatement act, and 
in the front of the work for state-wide 
prohibition. Then came her suffrage 
work, well-known to many Citizen read- 
ers. She was the organizer and first 
president of the California College 
Equal Suffrage League, later secretary 
and then vice president of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 
After suffrage was won, she organized 
the California Civic League, serving 
for two years as its president. She was 
chairman of a committee that put com- 
pulsory physical education through the 
state legislature in 1917, and was vice 

(Continued on page 29) 
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The Girl 


ARCHING to the stirring music 
M of self-support is an army of 
+ women twelve million strong in 
the United States alone. A brave army, 
with banners flying—much of it a pio- 
neer army still. What body of knights 
ever slew so many dragons of opposi- 
tion or won harder fought battles than 
he leaders? Is there no romance in 
being the first woman officer in the larg- 
est trust company in the world; an 
issistant manager of industrial relations 
n a plant employing eight thousand; a 
magistrate in one of the great courts of 
the metropolis; the owner and manager 
of an importing business? The list is 
— and every story a romance in it- 
sel . 

What the rank and file are doing 
would take volumes to describe. To use 
the words of the President of the New 
York League of Business and Profes- 
sional Women, “We found women 
everything—except prize fighters and 
linemen for the telephone companies.” 

Now it would be romantic to know 
what that “ everything ” is; to stand on 
the heights and analyze the army from 
beginning to end, and then give all that 
wealth of information to the world of 
women. And this is just what one young 
woman is doing. Her name is Emma 
Hirth and her watch tower is the Bureau 
of Vocational Information. Her lenses 
of observation, research and survey 
sweep the country from coast to coast 
and gather the facts that are so con- 
stantly in demand. College presidents 
and faculty, vocational advisers, na- 
tional and local organizations interested 
in the education and work of women, 
writers and press agents and women 
women by the thousands—beat a path 
to her door and seek the correct and up- 
to-date information that she and her 
staff can always give. 





The Flowery Beginning 


Most people who accomplish big 
things are pictured as rising from their 
cradles and reaching out for the pen or 
brush or typewriter that is to be their 
future tool. Miss Hirth did nothing of 
this sort. After a year or two of teach- 
ing she returned to Smith College «nd 
was having a glorious time in an alum- 
nae pageant when some one said that 
Dr. Adams wanted to see her in the Ap- 
pointment Bureau. Her response is al- 
ways immediate, so in a few minutes Dr. 
Adams looked up and smiled to see the 
pretty, eager girl in Japanese costume, 
with chrysanthemums in her hair, who 
stood before her. Then and there she 
offered her the position of Secretary to 
the Faculty Committee on Recommenda- 





© Bachrach 
Emma Hirth 


ERY recently the Bureau of Voca- 

tional Information in New York 
took a long step forward, when it be- 
gan the publication of a News Bulletin. 
This eight page paper, appearing twice 
a month, carries specialized news about 
openings made and taken by women in 
the professions—news in line with the 
work of the Bureau. An appreciation of 
that work is presented here in the per- 
sonal story of the Bureau’s director. 
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lions, and then and there it was accepted, 
although Miss Hirth has laughingly de- 
clared that in all of her experience she 
never knew a candidate less prepared 
for a job. 

However, Elizabeth Kemper Adams 
saw farther than the immediate present 
when she chose a secretary for the 
epochmaking committee that she had at 
last brought into being, and for several 
years there was interesting work to- 
gether—years that were preparing the 
girl for the larger work that was to fol- 
low, for she was learning to know the 
vocational yearnings (and the vocal in- 
decisions) of students; the opportuni- 
ties that were open to them; the quality 
of training given and, last but far from 
least, to know college faculty—not as 
she saw them in her student days, but 
from their own level. This mutual un- 
derstanding is priceless, for she is at 
home in all the great eastern colleges 
for women, not only lecturing to stu- 
dents but conferring with faculty, ad- 
vising on changes in curricula or help- 
ing in the upward building of voca- 
tional departments. 

After several years spent with Miss 
Adams, a European trip with her father, 
and some months of study with that 
well-known vocational adviser, Miss 
Florence Jackson of the Women’s Edu- 
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in the Watch Tower 


By Eugenia Wallace 


cational and Industrial Union of Bos- 
ton, there came the call to the new In- 
tercollegiate Bureau of Occupations in 
New York, founded by the alumnae of 
Smith and other women’s colleges, with 
the double purpose of finding jobs for 
educated women and giving them voca- 
tional advice as to the right jobs. 
From the beginning Miss Hirth saw 
the great need for complete and exact 
vocational information, so she gave her 
attention at once to this phase of the 
work, and continued for some years to 
gather facts, first as assistant and then 
as manager of the Intercollegiate Bu- 
reau. When during the war, the direc- 
tors voted to offer the Bureau to the 
United States Employment Service, Miss 
Hirth was urged by the Government 
authorities to remain as director of the 
New York professional service (for both 
men and women). This position she 
finally resigned when Mrs. Wendell 
Bush, the broad-visioned chairman of 
the Intercollegiate Bureau, and she, to- 
gether established the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Information, took an office near 
Fifth Avenue, and in the face of count- 
less obstacles started the work on its 
way to success. That it has been suc- 
cessful there are many proofs, but pos- 
sibly none is more convincing than the 
names on its Advisory Committee—the 
presidents of the great colleges, well- 
known business men and women—peo- 
ple alive to the full significance of the 
coming responsibility and power of 
women, all of whom meet in New 
York to discuss women, their education, 
their opportunities, their status, and the 
work to be done for them and by them. 


A Bird’s-Eye View 


It is doubtful if any part of Mis» 
Hirth’s work has quite such power for 
romance as her nation-wide surveys into 
the work of the army of women pio- 
neers. These surveys discover most un- 
expected facts; for instance, that women 
can make as much as $18,000 a year in 
department-store work; that the average 
woman lawyer earns little more than the 
unskilled laborer; that there are fash- 
ions in work and a great pressing for- 
ward into those occupations that can be 
definitely and quickly trained for; that 
salary looms big in the world of buy 
and sell and touches bottom in the world 
of spiritual service. She and her excel- 
lent staff of research workers have a 
very interesting time when a survey “ is 
on.” One of these was a study of de- 
partment-store work as a field for wom- 
en, a study that resulted in such impor- 
tant and reliable data, charts and job 

(Continued on page 27) 
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By Mrs. Francis Todd H’ Doubler 


NE city in America has given 
QO evidence that women will back a 
woman at the polls. That city is 
Chicago. That woman is Mrs. E. W. 
Bemis. Mrs. Bemis was elected in No- 
vember a member of the Board of Com- 
missioners of Cock County. This is the 
first time that a woman has been elected 
to any elective position in Cook County. 
The Board of Commissioners is an 
important administrative body. Cook 
County has a population of three mil- 
lion; 1,500 square miles of territory; 
and a county budget totalling in 1922 
$23,500,000. The Board is composed 
of fifteen members, ten elected from the 
city of Chicago and five from the coun- 
try towns surrounding Chicago. Their 
term of office is four years. The duties 
of the Commissioners include the entire 
care of the institutions of the County, 
such as Cook County Hospital, Cook 
County jail, Oak Forest Infirmary, the 
Juvenile Detention Home, the Adult 
Psychopathic Hospital and similar in- 
stitutions. The Commissioners appro- 
priate funds for the roads and bridges 
of Cook County; govern the 28,000 
acres of forest preserves of Cook County 
and apportion the County budget. 

Mrs. Bemis’s path to election was be- 
set with many difficulties. Her election, 
on November 7th, was a_ notable 
achievement both for her party, the 
Democratic, and for the civic women of 
Chicago representing all parties. Of 
the six women running for this office, 
Mrs. Bemis was the only one elected. 

In January a committee of women 
presented the name of Mrs. Bemis to the 
Democratic party as the women’s can- 
didate to run in the spring primary elec- 
tion. Her name was accepted by the 
Democratic managing committee. Four 
other Democratic women ran for nomi- 
nation, two representing Chicago and 
two the country towns. The country 
town candidates were the only Demo- 
cratic women nominated. Three Re- 
publican women were also nominated. 

In February, while preparing her 
April campaign Mrs. Bemis was asked 
to fill the vacancy on the Board caused 
by the death of the Honorable Peter 
Reinberg, who had been President and 
member of the Board. This was done 
and Mrs. Bemis took her oath of office, 


heralded as the “ First Woman Commis- 
sioner of Cook County.” 

She took her seat the early part of 
February, but injunctions were brought 
against her by the State’s Attorney, who 
claimed her appointment was at vari- 
ance with the state law. The contest 
was thrown into the courts, but Mrs. 
Bemis served six and a half months be- 
fore she resigned. She proved her effi- 
ciency and practical ability as a mem- 
ber of the Board. 

Thus, while holding office as a Com- 
missioner, she was a candidate for nom- 
ination in the April election. 

Through a political maneuver, her 
name was dropped in the order of filing 
from second to twenty-fourth place on 
the primary ticket. Since there were 
only ten members to be nominated, this 
position on the long ballot lost her the 
nomination, although she climbed by 
the number of votes cast from twenty- 
fourth to sixteenth place. Her campaign 
was strenuous and her good sportsman- 
ship appealed to her fellow candidates. 

It appeared she was out of the run- 
ning altogether, but in July occurred the 
death of Mr. Albert Novak, one of the 
ten candidates on the Democratic ticket 
who had won in the primaries. By vote 
of the Democratic managing committee, 
Mr. Novak’s name was replaced by the 
name*of Mrs. Bemis on the Democratic 
ticket as candidate for the fall election. 

Thus, entering the campaign four 
months later than her fellow candidates, 
it is needless to say that concentrated 
effort on her part was necessary. 


Do you remember we complained 
about Mrs. Bemis, when she took a place 
on the Cook County Commission last 
year and wouldn't tell enough about 
herself to make a story of any respect- 
able size at all? Well, here’s where 
we get even with her—though with no 
credit to ourselves; for the story of the 
“first woman commissioner of Cook 
County,” which won the SECOND 
PRIZE in our election story contest, is 
the story of this same Mrs. Bemis. 

And apparently the restraint of 
modesty extends to the writer, Mrs. 
H’Doubler, also. Which is understand- 
able when you know that she is Mrs. 
Bemis’s daughter. She has told us the 
essential facts very thoroughly and 
clearly; but she hasn’t blown a trumpet 
before her mother loud enough to make 
a reader of the casual class realize the 
great significance of being a Cook 
County Commissioner. So we advise 
you all to read very carefully that 
second paragraph, which gives the size 
of the job, and then reflect on how it 
compares with the average congress- 
man’s. This isn’t, by several miles, the 
average county commissioner’s job— 
not with a population of more than 
three million to look after in the matter 
of roads, bridges, charitable institu- 
tions, and forest preserves. 
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Mrs. Bemis’s friends prepared a 
postal card with a signed photograph of 
Mrs. Bemis on the face of the card and 
the following salutation on the opposite 
side: 

Dear Friend: 
MRS. E. W. BEMIS 


Democratic Candidate for 


COUNTY COMMISSIONER 
is a personal friend of mine, who has served 
as County Commissioner since February. 

She is a capable woman who has proved 
her responsibility in public service. 

Your vote for Mrs. E. W. Bemis will be 
greatly appreciated by 

Your friend, 

Thousands of these cards were signed 
by well-known men and women and 
mailed to their friends, presumably 
members of other than the Democratic 
party. 

Mrs. Bemis covered about eight meet- 
ings daily for six weeks, including 
women’s non-partisan clubs, ward or- 
ganization and mass meetings, noon the- 
atre and factory meetings, not omitting 
church organization card parties, 
dances, etceter2, in every nook and 
cranny of Chicago. 

Through long years of association 
with publicists of Chicago and other 
parts of the country, Mrs. Bemis has 
obtained a thorough understanding of 
the civic welfare problems of the state 
and the community. Of this rich store 
of information, she has given generous- 
ly to the people of Chicago. As a di- 
rector of the Woman’s City Club for 
many years, and as an organizer and 
leader of citizenship classes in Chicago, 
she has had the opportunity of teach- 
ing about two thousand women the fun- 
damental principles of the government 
under which they live. 

Besides giving her personal instruc- 
tion and inspiration, Mrs. Bemis has 
written pageants and keenly interesting 
little plays. One in particular, “An 
Hour at the Polls,” is a three-act civic 
play which has been very popular in 
the state and elsewhere and has bene- 
fited thousands of voters. 

Mrs. Bemis is well beloved for her 
tireless work among the foreign-born 
women. When chairman of foreign 
language women of the Seventh Fed- 
eral District during the World War Vic- 
tory Loan Drive, she reached the hearts, 
and through the hearts the minds, of 
the women of foreign extraction in Chi- 
cago, bringing them to understand the 
ideals and laws of our country, and to 
realize their governmental responsi- 
bility. 

Her work during her six and one-half 
months’ service on the Board of County 
Commissioners was a revelation to her 
associates, of the ability of a woman 
to advise in the making of a contract, 
to comprehend the engineering prob- 
lems connected with bridge-building, or 
to grasp decisively the intricate details 
of such problems as constantly come be- 
fore county officials. Godspeed to our 
first and only woman commissioner! 
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A World of Eating Women 


By Gulielma F. Alsop 


COLLEGE Puysician, BARNARD COLLEGE, NEW 


66(.. HE wakes up and screams in her 
S dreams every night, Doctor. 
I’ve stopped most of her supper 
but she doesn’t seem to get any better.” 
The little girl was called in, thin, 
witching, hardly able to stand _ still, 
with big eyes that alternately dilated 
ind contracted under my _ scrutiny. 
‘ery slowly we began a rigid examina- 
ion, followed by a painstaking ques- 
tionnaire of the child’s menus and the 
nother’s prejudices as to food for chil- 
dren. The result disclosed delayed 
lentition, extreme nervousness and a 
variable appetite on the part of the 
hild and, on the part of the mother, 
. fixed idea that everybody ate too 
nuch, especially children, and _ that 
weets were an invention of the devil. 
To a doctor’s eyes, the patient was 
n such an evident state of semi-starva- 
ion that the diagnosis could have been 
made as the child walked in the door. 
And this child lived in a beautiful 
ountry house, and was under the care 
of a mother and a governess. 

The prescription of more food, fresh 
raw milk, vegetables in large amounts, 
never canned or preserved, jam, honey, 
marmalade, six meals a day, met with 
incredulous astonishment. But one 
month later, when the child had an ap- 
petite like a young whale and slept 
without turning for twelve hours every 
night, the mother was converted to: the 
need for scientific nutrition, and to the 
absolute necessity for knowledge of 
what each person, according to age, 
sex and occupation, needs to eat for 
health and vigor. 

A young college girl athlete came 
into my office for the routine college 
physical examination. She was slim 
and tough and straight with not a single 
organic defect in her whole make-up, 
but—she was twenty pounds under- 
weight. 

“You’ve got to put on at least fif- 
teen pounds, or you won’t be able to 
make college,” I told her. 

She laughed, pulled her one-piece 
dress over her silk knickers and shook 
back her bobbed hair from her eyes. 
“ Oh, I’m all right, Doctor. I’ve never 
been sick in my life. Besides, I don’t 
want to get fat and stocky.” 

“I’m not asking you to be fat and 
stocky; I’m only asking you to give 
yourself a fighting chance. College de- 
mands more vitality than school. It is 
dangerous to be so thin when you are 
getting ready for real work. Twenty 
pounds underweight means malnutrition 
of every tissue of your body, especially 
of nerve and brain and gland and 
blood. You'll begin having headaches 


and nerves and indigestion and neur- 
algia.” 

The girl threw back her head and 
smiled. “I can't help it, Doctor. I’m 
all right, really, and I don’t want to 
get fat.” 

At midyears she was complaining of 
nagging headaches and insomnia. Her 
work was cut down, her hours of sleep 
and exercise regulated, her diet in- 
creased. She made a temporary im- 
provement but was unable to gain in 
weight. The whole next year was one 
long effort to build herself up. The 
headaches became worse till she had a 
continual boring pain at the base of 
her brain, resulting in a definite nerv- 
ous breakdown. At the end of her 


sophomore year she had to leave col- 


lege. and it took two years of out-of- 
door resting and scientific eating before 
this girl could come back. 





“The noon lunch holds back America more 
than 1ything else,” says The Child Health 
Organization of America in a wee book called 
“The Wisdom of Professor Happy.” It says so 
along with this picture. And because it fits in 
with Dr. Alsop’s advice about eating, we just 
adopted it for her, with thanks. 

Another college freshman was thirty- 
five pounds underweight. 

“Do you get tired easily? ” I asked. 

“Oh, yes, Doctor; I’m so tired when 
I get home that I just throw myself 
across the bed with all my clothes on.” 

I had expected that answer. “Do 
you cry often? ” 

She nodded her head. 
I’m a regular cry-baby.” 

**How about your studies? ” 

The girl’s eyes filled with tears. 
“ That’s the worst of it. I can’t keep 
my mind on anything at all. [’m 
afraid Ill have to give it up.” 

“ We'll fix all that,” I reassured her. 
“What did you have for breakfast this 
morning? ” 

“You see, I commute.” She twisted 
about nervously. “I had a piece of 
toast with my coffee this morning.” 

* Lunch? ” 

She blushed. “I had a committee 
meeting. It was very important. But 
I'll get something before I go home.” 

When our consultation was over I 
handed her a slip of paper with a de- 


“Tt’s awful. 


YORK 


tailed menu including three substantial 
meals a day and three more fillers-in, 
with a large amount of raw milk and 
fresh vegetables and fruit. 

I had succeeded in making clear to 
her that the food we eat is like the fuel 
of a furnace and that there is no subtle, 
mysterious source of energy—that every 
ounce of it comes from the combustion 
of the food we eat with the oxygen we 
breathe—and she realized why she was 
tired and weepy. 

At her next visit she was two pounds 
to the good, and one week had made 
her an enthusiast on the subject. 

* The funniest thing happened, Do 
tor, when I went home. I was telling 
mother all about what you said, and 
I didn’t know father listening. 
Suddenly he put down the paper and 
burst out: “1 should think, mother. 
you'd have paid enough attention to 
your children to learn what they needed 
to eat—-not to have them commented on 
at college like scarecrows.” 

And I was pleased, for that remark 
indicated an understanding that the 
knowledge of how to feed a family is 
a real job. 

My next patient was a middle-aged 
woman, about forty pounds overweight. 
‘I never get any sympathy, Doctor: 
nobody thinks a great big hulk like me 
can ever get tired. But my back aches 
all the time, and my feet are so tired. 
[ can’t walk up-stairs without panting 
like a dog. Everything makes me tired. 
Don’t tell me I’m too fat. I know I am. 
I’ve dieted and dieted till I don’t eat 
anything I like, and I never get any 
thinner.” 

I discovered that she had never had 
a scientific diet prescribed for her, but 
had always dieted herself according to 
the latest fad. Her fatness had made 
her sedentary and her sedentary life had 
so weakened her muscles—not only 
those of feet and back, but the 
heart muscles—that she could net ex- 
ercise without Ex- 
cess food had overburdened her body, 
giving her high blood pressure. 

She also went away with a food pre- 
scription which supplied her with the 
food ingredients necessary to make her 
blood rich in iron and other mineral 
salts, but deprived her body of the fats 
and sugars with which it over: 
weighted. 

A month later she 
clothes to fit her new figure, and feel- 
ing like a new being. By knowledge 
and self-control and applied will power 
she had given those mysterious forces 
within us that make for life a chance 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Kditorially Speaking 





High Time to Act 
Tt whole world is filled with sadness over the rupture 


between France and England of the close alliance which 

had carried them through all the years of the war. It 
was not unexpected. More and more as time went on, it has 
seemed inevitable. The needs of each of the two countries 
were pressing harder and harder and they are diametrically 
opposed. If Lloyd George had still been in power, some 
semblance of truce might have been patched up in Paris and 
another conference called. Bonar Law, with characteristic 
frankness, from the beginning stated England’s position with- 
out reservation. He faced the situation squarely and accepted 
the break calmly. Poincaré spoke with equal frankness for 
France. Italy, through Mussolini’s siding with France, de- 
cided the question as to which viewpoint should prevail and 
Belgium agreed with her two Allies. 

To understand France’s viewpoint towards reparation, it 
is well to be reminded of the condition of France. Myron T. 
Herrick, our Ambassador to France, in a recent article in 
the New York Times gives the following data: 

Without any outside aid France has spent in restoration out 
of her own resources, 93,000,000,000 francs. Population 
evacuated 4,690,000, returned 4,335,000. Municipalities 
evacuated 3,256, returned 3,216. Schools destroyed, 7,271, 
restored 6,884. Areas devastated 4,000,000 acres, brought 
under tillage 3,000,000 acres. Factories employing more than 
20 workmen destroyed 4,700, restored 3,645. Homesteads 
destroyed 711,883, provisionally repaired 329,000, re- 
built 671. 

Priority has been given to productive work for obvious 
reasons. A great number of families are still living in dug- 
outs and cellars, more in provisional shelter. Must France 
leave these people where they are? She is at the end of her 
resources. England’s plan, she felt, gave her no prospect of 
reparations for four years, and no certainty then. The situa- 
tion is tragic remembering the thousands of towns and vil- 
lages wantonly destroyed by the Germans. So far, she has 
received only about 1,500,000,000 francs in reparations. She 
believes that she has seen no intention on the part of Ger- 
many to pay, and that she can collect from the huge resources 
of German capitalists which (so far) she claims have 
escaped. 

Any move to occupy the Ruhr is regarded with grave con- 
cern, not only in Europe but by the United States. The 
question for us now is, is it not time for us to act? We know 
that our delay so far has been costly, both to the peace of the 
world and to our own pockets. Although concerned in win- 
ning the war, for four years since the armistice we have stood 
aside watching the world drift further away from peace. 
Although a creditor nation, we have seen the assets of our 
debtors steadily melting away without a protest. It seems 
both a moral obligation and good business policy for us 
now to take a hand. 

As a first move, we would like to see Senator Robinson’s 
resolution adopted permitting the President to appoint a 
representative from the United States on the Reparations 
Commission. Or let some Republican Senator offer the same 
resolution if that will ensure its adoption. Then let us boldly 
offer the mediation outlined by Senator Hughes. It is no time 
for timidity, or for the Administration to wait to try out 
public opinion. A strong, firm but tactful and friendly 
effort to give help in a situation little short of desperate 
would win the approval of the majority of the people in this 
country, and the respect and gratitude of a large part of 


the world.—G. F. B. 


A Courageous Veto 
RESIDENT HARDING shows his admirable independence 


and determination to safeguard the Public Treasury 

in his veto of the Bursum Pension Bill. This is the 
same Bursum who sponsored the bill to deprive the Pueblo 
Indians of their lands and who also proposed another raid 
on public funds in his bill authorizing the United States 
Government to appropriate up to $1,000,000,000 as a loan to 
Germany to buy raw materials and food stuffs in the 
United States. 

The Bursum Pension Bill provided an increase from $30 
to $50 a month to all widows of Civil and Mexican war vet- 
erans and from $50 to $75 per month to veterans themselves 
The Senator announced that it would be a Christmas present 
from the nation to veterans. 

The Commissioner of Pensions said the measure would cost 
$108,000,000 annually and the President estimated that if the 
principle of the measure were adopted it might cost the na- 
tion eventually $50,000,000,000. The President said frankly, 
“T see no obligation to pension women who marry veterans 
sixty years after the war.” 

Congressmen, Republicans and Democrats alike, are afraid 
to vote against any pension measure. With four billion World 
War veterans, it is highly necessary that a new principle 
of pension raiding shall not be adopted by Congress. As th: 
President said in his veto: “The Government has so man\ 
defenders to whom generous treatment is due that Congres: 
will find it necessary to consider all phases of our obligations 
when making provision for any one group.” 


The Same Old Story 


O many suffragists the objections—there are no argu- 
ments—brought in the French Senate against extending 
the vote to French women, sound strangely familiar. 

Strange, because although so recently used here, the people 
of the United States have almost forgotten them. 

Woman suffrage is so normal and so reasonable that its 
adoption disposes of most of the objections to it. The object- 
ions brought against it everywhere have been the same. 
Women in the eastern states used to hear that there were 
terrible conditions in Colorado, one of the first suffrage 
states; that the divorce rate had enormously increased; and 
everything wrong, from divorce to holdups, was laid te 
woman suffrage. 

Women had supposed, however, that the war had every- 
where laid low the argument about the ballot soiling the 
lily-white hands of women. One remembers in France the 
women porters at the railroad station, shouldering trunks and 
bags; the women street-car and railroad conductors; the 
women factory workers; the women in the munition plants— 
without whom the army said it could not have been kept go- 
ing. There was no work too heavy, no toil too grimy, for the 
women of France during those long dreary days of the war. 
And now, most of the soil of France is being tilled by women. 
The small communities are practically bereft of able-bodied 
men in the prime of life. French women have always been 
the business partners of their husbands more than American 
women. They have always worked in the little business or in 
the fields. Now the sole burden of much of that work is on 
them, and they are going about it with a courage that is a 
marvel to all Americans who come in touch with them. 

These women cannot agitate for the vote. They are busy 
from early dawn to late night digging a most meager living 
for their children and the old people. They have no time 
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to work for the vote. But French men ought to insist on giving 
it to them, not only because in denying it France stamps her- 
self as lagging in the van of civilized nations, but because 
France needs their viewpoint. 

The vote in the hands of its women would be a veritable 
salvation for France herself. 


Is Italy Converted? 
\ N interesting story came out of Italy to the New York 


Times on the first day of the year about the transform- 

ation that is said te have come with the Fascist revo- 
lution. It is claimed that the entire spirit of the nation has 
been transformed and that a great wave of patriotism is 
sweeping the country. Frankly a dictatorship, as Mrs. Catt 
made clear in her article written from the very midst of the 
revolution’s beginning, the Mussolini government is founded 
on force and, by all accounts, Mussolini believes in force 
wholeheartedly. Yet, according to this news story, out of 
this ugly soil some fine plants are growing. 

Mussolini’s program says “ Capital cannot get along with- 
out labor, nor labor without capital. No privilege for either, 
but justice for both.” He stands for hard work and the 
principle that in service is joy. That society is founded on 
duties not on rights. It is said that people are more con- 
tented and cheerful; that courtesy is increasing and that there 
is a far greater tolerance between classes than ever before. 

Before the Fascist movement attained large proportions, 
Italy seemed to be on the verge of a Bolshevist revolution. 
Now workmen in factories are said to be begging the priv- 
ilege of working an extra hour a day without pay for the 
benefit of the state. Policemen, firemen and municipal em- 
ployees are offering one day’s pay a month. The Fascisti 
are said to be urging the same devotion to the service of the 
country in time of peace as is demanded in time of war. It is 
said that Italy has settled down to work with new energy and 
an entirely new spirit. 

Whether or not this is all of the story, certainly the prin- 
ciples as outlined could be adopted by the world. 


One Cost of Marriage 


PEAKING of discrimination against women, how about 
this? The New York Stock Exchange requires a double 
state and Federal tax on all stocks sold by married 

women. For instance, a married woman sells 100 shares of 
stock of a par value of $100 a share, and the transfer tax 
charged against her is $8 instead of $4, as with other people. 
Also she is usually obliged to wait longer to receive the pro- 
ceeds of the sale, for the same exchange requires that the 
stock first be transferred to some “ dummy,” usually a brok- 
er’s clerk, and by him in turn to the actual purchaser. 

Why? What’s the answer? The answer lies in the laws 
of certain states under which a married woman hasn’t com- 
plete control of her property. So the broker considers her 
sales not good “ deliveries,” and penalizes her accordingly. 
We asked a financial person about it and were not comforted 
by the line: “ There are not many women who deal in 100 
lot shares on the New York Stock Exchange, so that the ruling 
affects very few people.” 

There’s no use raving at the Stock Exchange. Nobody ex- 
pects it to start a feminist campaign as a side line. It’s our 
business to get those laws fixed up. The rest will follow. 


Halted Again 


Y a two-to-one vote a District Court of Appeals has 
affirmed the injunction by which the Federal Trade 
Commission was restrained from gathering information 

of costs from certain iron and steel companies. The ground 
for the decision was the same as in the coal-mining case when 
the National Coal Commission obtained an injunction through 
the District of Columbia Supreme Court restraining the Com- 
mission from gathering information about coal-mining. The 
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point, according to both of these decisions, is that manufac- 
ture in itself is not interstate commerce. And the question 
left in one’s mind is, if the Federal Trade Commission, to 
which Congress gave the power to gather information, con- 
cerning any corporation engaged in interstate commerce, can’t 
gather information with regard to the commodities entering 
into that commerce—who can? To the lay mind, it sounds 
like a distinction without humanly satisfactory differences. 
Anyhow, one is glad that this decision about the iron and 
steel companies is to be appealed to the United States Su- 
preme Court. It is a question that needs a real and 
final answer. 


All Together Against “ Filled Milk ” 


T is good news (you'll find it in the Woman Voter, page 
l 18) that the Voigt bill has been favorably reported by the 

Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. The bill 
passed the House a good many months ago and its friends 
have been working hard to get it in motion again. Now the 
point is to get it through the Senate during this session. Both 
the National League of Women Voters and various feder- 
ations of women’s clubs, as well as other women’s organiza- 
tions, have been deeply interested in the passage of this 
measure, which will remove another of the handicaps to 
children’s health. 

This is the so-called “ filled milk” bill, which seeks to 
exclude from interstate commerce the brands of canned milk 
in which the cream has been replaced by coconut oil and 
which lacks the vitamins essential to child health and growth. 
It isn’t the children alone that are affected, of course—a lot 
of the cream that you get at restaurants comes from the “ coco- 
nut cow,” and as you don’t see the can you have not even the 
chance to discriminate by reading the label. This restaurant 
use of filled milk has increased, we are told, since the begin- 
ning of the campaign for the Voigt bill. But the rest of us 
are unimportant in comparison with the children whose moth- 
ers, in ignorance of the difference between this sort of pre- 
pared milk and others, and attracted by its cheapness, are 
sentencing their children to undernourishment and to the evil 
effects of faulty diet. 

Now is the time to write to your senators and tell them 
women want this measure. 


It Works Both Ways 
A DECISION worth noting is Attorney General Daugh- 





“ec 


erty’s ruling that agreements to maintain the “ open 

shop” violate the conspiracy clauses of the Clayton 
act. The opinion was given in the case of the Builders’ Ex- 
change of San Francisco, after formal charges had been 
made that members of the Exchange had made an agree- 
ment among themselves not to sell construction material to 
contractors who gave preference to union labor. 

The ruling has special interest because it parallels, for 
the employer, the action taken against labor in the “ Duplex 
Printing case.” In this, the refusal of machinists to install 
printing-presses manufactured in non-union shops was 
pronounced a “ secondary boycott” and unlawful. 

“Sauce for the gander also” is the New York World’s 
editorial headline, which sums up the just balance of these 
two rulings. 


Thank You to Our Artists 
W ori already told our gratitude to the Contributing 


Editors in the last issue. Now we want to say a 

hearty thank you to the artists who have contributed 
our cover series. They have not only given us the right to 
reproduce their work, but they have also taken time and 
trouble to provide us with photographs and in a dozen de- 
tails have been generously gracious. And the beauty of it 
is that these are women who are already too well known to 
be concerned about publicity. We say three cheers and a 
Happy New Year to American women artists! 
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What the 


American Woman Thinks 





Not “Outside” 


By Luexta St. Ciair Moss 


Candidate for Congress, at the last election, 
from the Eighth District, Missouri (and a 
great pity she wasn’t elected) 


NSWERING the challenge in the 
A editor’s note prefacing the article 
“Why Outside?”* in the Woman 
Citizen of November 18, it may be of 
interest to review, briefly, some of the 
points in that article. 

Perhaps the fact that the reviewer has 
recently passed through an intensive 
campaign for Congress extending over 
four months and covering eight coun- 
ties; and the additional fact that she 
and the contributor of ““ Why Outside?” 
are residents of the same community, 
and therefore apparently have common 
human contacts—perhaps by right of 
these facts the reviewer may claim the 
privilege of discussing this article. 

Is it true that “ the woman influence 
is not registering in politics ” ? 

In practically every instance where a 
machine candidate has gone down to de- 
feat, or a progressive has won, a male 
chorus has vocalized “The women did 
it!” Witness the defeat of New in In- 
diana, the triumph of Pinchot in Penn- 
sylvania, and of Smith in New York. In 
all these cases women took an active 
part, and editorial writers in metropoli- 
tan papers and male political citizens 
generally, have ascribed the several re- 
sults largely to feminine work and in- 
fluence. 

Just what does the writer mean by: 
“The impact of her mass conviction is 
not getting through to government”? 

Basically, men and women are human 
beings with common interests. Women 
are admittedly more concerned than 
men with questions pertaining to the 
home, to humanitarian measures—child 
labor, women in industry, and kindred 
subjects. Even before full enfranchise- 
ment, women, through organized groups, 
were exerting a marked influence upon 
legislation and upon the enforcement of 
laws in which they were most interested. 
With the increase of women in legisla- 
tive bodies this indirect power is chang- 
ing to direct, and we may hopefully look 
for correspondingly increased desired 
results. We cannot rightly expect mir- 
acles to result from only two years of 
sex equality in the franchise. 

Let us grant the truth of the statement 
that: “The influencing period for the 
elections is past with the primaries.” 
However, this period of political dem- 
ocracy is as fair a field for women vot- 


By Ruby Westlake Freudenberger, p. 17. 


ers as for men. Women are as respon- 
sible for the selection of candidates for 
office as are men. Under the primary 
system of filing for office, “ private con- 
ferences” and “ secret planning ” need 
not “limit even the list of primary 
candidates to the chosen few.” The re- 
viewer had no “ private conferences ” 
nor was she a party to “secret plan- 
ning ”—she simply filed for office. 

It is true that the women’s auxiliaries, 
as yet, lack legal status. This is one of 
the matters for adjustment. If women 
are alert and will press this matter in 
their respective state legislatures it will 
be remedied. We cannot expect a per- 
fect and impartially running machine 
in two years’ time. The political ma- 
chine in this country has been a man- 
controlled machine for almost a cen- 
tury and a half. 

My political experience is absolutely 
at variance with one criticism of the 
contributor of “ Why Outside?” Every- 
where, during my campaign, I met with 
cordial and often unexpected support 
from women, irrespective of party lines. 
In manifold organizations ranging from 

















the survivals of the church “ Ladies’ 
Aid Society ” to groups dealing with in- 
ternational questions, women have de- 
veloped a sex loyalty and have found in 
these multiform groups “ a binding com- 
mon purpose.” I do not believe that 
politics will be benefited by a sex cleav- 
age. I have found, however, that be- 
cause of the newness of the experience, 
women who are alive to political inter- 
ests are aware of the value of sex soli- 
darity. This is a common psychological 
phenomenon to be found in all newly 
developed groups. 

Are factions a feminine function? 
Again, let us first be human, and not so 
generally seek for the answer to our po- 
litical problems in sex differentiation. 
There are factions among men as well 
as among women. This was fully dem- 
onstrated, in one Middle West state dur- 
ing the recent election. In a heated pri- 


mary campaign men and women both 
organized in opposition to one candi- 
date. Men carried their organized op- 
position to this same candidate into the 
pre-election campaign much more vig- 
orously than did the women. 

I know of no instance wherein women 
factions were arrayed against each 
other; nor do I know of any political 
Machiavellis who make it a part of their 
political scheme “ to play off one group 
of women against another.”” Women are 
applying acumen, social gifts and moral 
standards to politics, just as they have 
applied these same qualities to business 
and professional fields, and, by the same 
token, they will progress in politics just 
as they have progressed in other fields 
of human endeavor. 

Men and women should not look up- 
on politics as a game wherein trickery 
and “ bluff” may occasionally run up 
the score. Rather is politics a busi- 
ness, a serious business, where men and 
women should hold together for ideals 
of good citizenship. The sense of sex 
solidarity which has come more or less 
to women out of years of association in 
the many types of women’s organiza- 
tions, will help to bridge over this poli- 
tical novitiate. 

The big job of the women who are 
politically alert is to awaken women 
now comfortably dozing in rocking- 
chairs of civic indifference, or the dwell- 
ers in the lotus land of society dissipa- 
tion, to a sense of individual and com- 
munity duty. 

The women aroused to a vision of 
good citizenship will find no lure in fac- 
tions, for that way lie failure and bit- 
terness of spirit. The highway of good 
citizenship means cooperation and the 
happiness of giving real service to one’s 
fellowmen. Our daughters and grand- 
daughters may never know the joys of 
pioneering in politics. Let us be plucky 
Eves and accept the bitter with the 
sweet from this new tree of knowledge. 


6 Tuning-In * 


By Mary C. C. Braprorp 
Recently elected—for the fifth time—State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in 

Colorado 


N A recent drive for the Community 
Chest in Denver, the head of the 
Women’s Division suggested that all 

Denver “tune in” for the great chari- 
table and ethical drive. This advice 
seems good from the viewpoint of wom- 
en’s activities, and the Woman Citizen 
may well be considered as a receiving 
station for the radio messages of wom- 
ankind at work in the world. 
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There is much of hope in the tidings 
of women that come from far and near; 
yet there is a slight reaction in the at- 
titude of the people at large toward 
public recognition of women in high 
place. Not a little disappointment has 
been felt at the failure of women to se- 
cure congressional seats, while in the 
several states there has been no marked 
growth in the legislative success of 
women candidates. 

Here in Colorado, for instance, those 
who had hoped to see seven or eight 
women in the House of Representatives 
and at least one or two in the Senate, 
were obliged to content themselves with 
three women in the House and none in 
the Senate. This is disappointing, as 
the women of the state, regardless of 
politics, have endorsed a very definite 
educational and child-welfare program, 
which would have had far greater as- 
surance of success if there had been a 
group of women to “mother” those 
measures until they became a part of 
the statutes of Colorado. 

rom across the water came a similar 
story, and the tide of public apprecia- 
tion of woman’s capacity for public af- 
fairs has receded from the flood that 
promised so much a couple of years 
ago. 
“In business, both as heads of indi- 
vidual enterprises and as_ executive 
chiefs working under a general staff of 
business experts, women have begun to 
stabilize their activities by a more per- 
manent occupancy of such positions, 
and by a higher degree of efficiency in 
business service. 

A bird’s eye view of the situation in 
regard to women as school executives 
reveals a somewhat puzzling situation. 
Apparently the people at large have 
more faith in the capacity of women 
as school superintendents than have 
boards of education, eight or nine state 
superintendents being women, and sev- 
eral hundred women serving as county 
superintendents in various parts of the 
United States. In these positions 
women have contributed no _insignifi- 
cant part to the educational advance of 
recent years. In spite of this demon- 
stration of executive and supervisory 
ability, in school affairs, no woman has 
yet been elected by a school board to 
the superintendency of a large city 
since Ella Flagg Young’s notable vic- 
tory in Chicago. Even the smaller 
cities of the country are supervised al- 
most entirely by men superintendents. 

Are the people wrong in this matter? 
Or are the school boards wrong? The 
reason for such an astonishing state of 
affairs should be sought and found, and 
if an efficient plan of “ tuning-in ” shall 
be perfected, people who love fair play 
will begin to understand that while 
there should be no sex considerations. 
as such, as prerequisites to educational 
appointment, a poor way to eliminate 
such considerations is to make uniform- 
ly masculine appointments to positions 


of educational leadership, with their 
accompanying financial rewards. 

Let “tuning-in” on this question of 
national import be begun. Let the mes- 
sages that are gathered from East, and 
West, North and South, and from across 
the sea, be compiled into a unified in- 
terpretation of intelligent thinking on 
this subject. Let there be a “ tuning- 
up” of all the instruments that con- 
stitute the harmonious music of civic 
endeavor. Let men and women in all 

















phases of public service, and in busi- 
ness and professional life, work  to- 
sether like good comrades, with the 
understanding that, while there may not 
be as many women at the present time 
fitted to discharge successfully high 
executive positions as there are men 


who have received training for such 
work, there are undoubtedly much 


larger numbers of them who have the 
proved capacity to function in this way 
than has yet been recognized by the 
managers of business or educational 
activities. 

Let nineteen twenty-three make such 
a record in this line that “ tuning-in ” 
a twelvemonth from now will bring, 
from around the world, the stimulating 
music of achievement shared in_har- 
moniously by men and women alike. 


It Depends 
By Jutiet Everts Ross 


Letters asking for, or making, comment on 
children vs. careers continue to float in. 
Here is an answer written by special request. 
A recent letter wants some one to tell How 
women who “ do things” as well as run home 
and children, manage the details. Who'll 
answer that? 


HY theorize on the division of 

rights and privileges between 

married people? Thoughtful 
consideration of obvious facts will in- 
dicate the strait path to those about to 
marry—that is to become parents. The 
problems of those who marry with the 
intention of remaining childless do not 
concern us: they are not ethical. 

The primary fact is that the female 
must carry and bear and suckle the 
young. Her physical relation to her 
children demands, if she respect their 
right to normal birth and healthy in- 
fancy, a self-devotion (she may call it 
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sacrifice, but she’d better not; it is dedi- 
cation, not sacrifice) that excludes other 
physical devotions, however attractive 
or important, during their early years. 
Little children are highly susceptible to 
impressions of the personality, bodily 
and spiritual, of those near them. They 
may become, in their babyhood, so per- 
meated with the sense of mother-love 
and mother-loveliness that it never 
leaves them, affecting their attitude 
toward life and especially toward their 
own children. 

This “ baby-tending,” this 
this privilege, the father can not divide 
with the mother. Principles of equal- 
ity, theories of justice, fall to powder 
before the fact. He can support, en- 
courage and aid her in many ways, but 
he cannot substitute for her. 

It seems demonstrable that a young 
woman who means to become a mother 
should not enter upon a career that she 
will be unable to abandon at the first 
stirring of life within her. There are 
enough occupations for women that can 
either be suspended and resumed or 
carried on at home to render the other 
course inexcusable. 

The secondary fact—secondary only 
because two statements cannot fill the 
same space on the page—is that abso- 
lutely the father is responsible, equally 
with the mother, for the upbringing of 
the children, his duties beginning with 
their recognition of him as “ Father.” 
He should certainly share with her 
every thought, every effort, every in 
convenience, for their good. 

How these fundamentals 
reconciled with circumstances cannot be 
reduced to a principle: it is a question 
of adjustment of individual cases to 
their own conditions. No case can be 
typical and such an argument as, for 
instance, Mr. Hutchinson’s in “ This 
Freedom ” is founded on two very com- 
mon fallacies: first, that the duty of a 
wife and mother necessarily requires 
her unfailing presence in the home, 
even after the babies are well “ on 
their own”; second, that constant com- 
panionship with the children as neces- 
sarily implies good motherhood. 

Fatherhood and motherhood are not 
matters of time or place, but of quality. 
I have known women, forced into busi- 
ness, who gave to their children, after 
working hours, an enlightened, inten- 
sive mothering that was eminently suc- 
cessful. 

Motherhood and a career—will it 
work? I have known it to work, more 
than once—and it has been known to 
fail. It depends, largely, on the career 
and, still more, on the mother. When 
the children reach school-age some ac- 
tive interest beyond the “keeping” of 
a house, which cannot fill an intelligent 
woman’s mind, becomes a necessity—a 
health-giving mental exercise for her, 
and, therefore, a benefit to her family: 
and this aside from need or dutv to 
earn. 
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Federal Measures the League Supports 


EARINGS before the sub-committee of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee on the proposed amendment to the 

Constitution, providing that the Congress shall have power 
to limit or prohibit the labor of children, began January 10. 

The Voigt Bill, H.R.8086, to prohibit the sale of filled milk 
in interstate or foreign commerce, was favorably reported by 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry Jan. 4. 

There is no change in the status of the following bills: 

Kahn-Jones, H. R. 11490: Providing for the transfer of 
the work of the Inter-departmental Social Hygiene Board to 
the Department of Justice. 

Sterling-Towner, S.1252—H.R.7: Creating a Department of 
Education, etc. 

Sterling-Lehlbach, $.13—H.R.8928: For Reclassification of 
the Federal Civil Service. 

Fess Amendment, H.R.21: To the Smith-Hughes Act, to 
increase appropriations for home economics, etc. 

Fess-Capper, H.R.22, $.416: Providing aid to states for 
the physical education of children. 

Ball, S.1616: For the elimination of prostitution in the 
District of Columbia. 

Capper-Focht, H.R.7038, $.2040: Providing for compul- 
sory school attendance in the District of Columbia—a. w. 


Japan’s Policy in China and Siberia 


Summary prepared by Miss Julie R. Adams, of Chicago, 
a lecturer on current events. 
T HE DISCUSSION was led by President David P. Bar- 
rows of the University of California, and Rear-Admiral 
Austin M. Knight, U. S. Navy (retired). Admiral Knight 
was in command of the American fleet at Vladivostok, 1917- 
1918. President Barrows was lieutenant-colonel of cavalry, 
U. S. Army in 1918 and was in active service, in the Phil- 
ippines and Siberia 1917-1919. Many other members of 
the round table had personal knowledge of the countries 
discussed. 

The question of Japan’s policy led to a description of the 
Japanese government with its strange duality of military and 
civil authority. In dealing with China, some description of 
the geography, customs, and government of that wonderful 
country was given. The description of the geography of 


Siberia and its great natural resources seemed to give one a 
glimpse of the future when a great civilization must certainly 
develop there. The problem of the Russian revolution, too, 
was included in our course. 

The members who had been recently in Siberia were agreed 


that Bolshevism is not deeply rooted in that couniry. 

At one or two meetings, the discussion of Japanese policy 
developed into a discussion of American policy in Siberia 
during the war. Dr. Barrows and Admiral Knight were 
agreed in feeling that if the United States had taken a definite 
lead in the autumn of 1918 and had established a military 
front at the Urals, Russia and the world would have been 
better off today. They were not able to convince all of their 
hearers of this, I think. Most of us, however, were convinced 
that the heroic Czecho-Slovaks had been hardly used by the 
puzzling policy of the Allies which neither ordered them to 
retreat from their position on the Siberian railroad, nor give 
them the support and supplies that they needed if they were 
to maintain themselves there. The Allies were at odds with 
each other and so were unable to develop any consistent 
Siberian policy. 

The American army often found itself without definite 
orders, one reason for this being that the liaison between the 
army and the civil government was poor. Colonel Landon, 
one of the members of the round table, said that he hoped 
the new policy of the War College would lead to great im- 
provement in this respect. Instead of being confined to 
army officers, there are now both army and naval officers 
in the college, and two of the political branches of the gov- 
ernment are also represented. Dr. Barrows looked forward 
to the establishment, by this means and others, of a political 
reserve which could be used in emergencies. He pointed out 
that if the United States should adopt a more active foreign 
policy, it would be in great need of experts with knowledge 
of foreign countries, and, in case a temporary intervention 
was necessary, a better liaison between the civil and military 
services would be all important. 

Some of the members of the round table, who had lived 
in Japan, could see no wrong in that country, but most of 
them seemed to feel that there was a definite attempt by that 
part of the Japanese government called the military party to 
develop a sphere of interest covering most of China and all 
of eastern Siberia. They felt that this was shown plainly in 
the famous twenty-one demands on China in 1915, and the 
seventeen demands made on the Far Eastern Republic (now 
controlling most of eastern Siberia) at the conference at 
Dairen last winter. Their policy in supporting first one 
Cossack leader and then another has brought untold misery 
on Siberia and seems to show that they have taken the old 
principle, “Divide and rule,” for their motto. 

Most of the speakers expressed their belief that Japan’s 
policy has been changed since the Washington conference. 
Admiral Knight feels that great faith can be placed on the 
good intentions and ability of Admiral Baron Kato, the new 
prime minister of Japan, so that the round table closed on a 
note of optimism. 


St. Louis Voters Rebel 


HE election of November 7th in St. Louis County 
(Missouri) was a rebellion of voters, both men and 
women, against the machine, fostered and to a large extent 
brought to its successful conclusion by the League of Women 
Voters, which decided, six weeks before the primaries, to 
give the established parties in St. Louis County an opportun- 
ity to bring about a reform. The county board of the St. 
Louis County League, through committees appointed for 
this purpose and by means of questionnaires sent out to all 
candidates for county offices, prepared before the last pri- 
mary election a slate recommending Democrats on the Demo- 
cratic ticket and Republicans on the Republican ticket for 
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each office to be filled. We printed 20,000 sample ballots 
with the names of candidates whom we recommended, under- 
lined. A great interest was manifested throughout the whole 
of the county in this move on the part of the League. 

The machine doubtless felt that every precaution must be 
taken to prevent the defeat of all machine candidates in the 
primary. Therefore, a list of judges and clerks was ap- 
pointed to serve in that primary election. Among the men 
ou this list were some who had criminal records, whose pic- 
tures are in the rogues’ gallery of the state, non-residents 
and gamblers. Before the appointment of these judges and 
clerks, the League, assisted by citizens in all parts of the 
county interested in a clean primary election, had prepared a 
complete list of men and women, both Republicans and 
Democrats, of good reputation, willing to serve as judges and 
clerks. This list had been turned over to the Central Com- 
mittee of the Republican party and to the Central Committee 
o! the Democratic party. 

You can imagine the horror and indignation of the women 
when the mouthpiece of the county machine printed the list 
0! judges and clerks appointed by the county court. A mass 
meeting was held in Clayton. The people demanded of the 
county court why, when reputable citizens were willing to 
serve as judges and clerks, the court had seen fit to appoint 
criminals and crooks. The member of the county court 
presiding, Judge Shields, stated that the county court had 
acted according to law and that he intended to stand by their 
decision. He then adjourned court. I jumped on a bench 
and demanded of the people in that courtroom whether they 
intended to continue to stand and take such treatment from 
the officials elected to serve them. We then adjourned to the 
circuit courtroom and I was elected chairman of the meeting. 
We appointed a committee to make plans for a permanent 
organization of men and women in St. Louis County, the pur- 
pose of which was to procure clean elections and good govern- 
ment for St. Louis County. The judges and clerks appointed 
by the county court carried out instructions as far as was 
possible, and a number of machine candidates were nomin- 
ated in each of the principal parties. 

After the primary election, the committee appointed in the 
circuit courtroom before the election called a mass meeting. 
which was held in the Clayton courtyard on the Thursday 
after the election, as a protest against the outrages of the 
past primary election. A permanent organization named the 
Clean Election League was formed for the purpose of over- 
throwing the county machine. The history of the Clean 
Election League is too long to give here. Its work was 
largely planned and carried through by an executive com- 
mittee of men and women, and as chairman of the League 
of Women Voters in St. Louis County I was made secretary 
of the executive committee. The work of the Clean Election 
League could not have been done without the support of 
the League of Women Voters and of the other women 
throughout St. Louis County. 

It was the intention of the Clean Election League to put 
into the field on November 7th an independent ticket com- 
posed of both Republicans and Democrats. The executive 
committee prepared this ticket and a mass meeting was held 
in the armory at Webster Groves at which it was presented 
to the people and endorsed. Our ticket was then filed in 
Clayton, but the clerk of the county court, Mr. William 
Seibel, presented numerous objections to the placing of this 
ticket on the blanket ballot. This was to have been expected. 
as Mr. Seibel has held office in St. Louis County for a great 
many years, and as clerk of the county court was morally if 
not legally held responsible by the people for not having 
protested against the appointment of such judges and clerks 
as were appointed to serve in our primary election. 

The Clean Election League appealed to the Supreme Court 
of the State of Missouri. The Supreme Court upheld the 
objections of Mr. Seibel with a vote of two to four, two 
favoring placing the Clean Election League ticket on the 
ballot, and four objecting on technical grounds, Judge Elder. 
the seventh member, not voting. Chief Justice Blair voted 
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to place the ticket on the ballot. The executive committee 
of the Clean Election League was not discouraged. We de- 
cided to continue our effort to break the machine in St. Louis 
County at least, and a slate was prepared on which candidates 
nominated in each of the political parties were recommended. 
Forty-thousand sample ballots were distributed throughout 
St. Louis County. All candidates recommended by the Clean 
Election League were elected with the exception of two Demo- 
crats, one Republican, and one Farmer-Labor candidate. 
Among the Clean Election League candidates elected were 
the constable in Central Township, prosecuting attorney, 
clerk of the county court, and three members of the county 
court. The machine was not broken, but smashed! 

The Clean Election League held a victory dinner at the 
City Club in St. Louis, Tuesday, November 14th. Four 
hundred and fifty residents of St. Louis County were present. 
We decided that although our work was indeed well begun, 
it was only just begun. The Clean Election League will 
continue as a permanent organization in St. Louis County. 
We are planning to organize an independent newspaper in 
order to keep our ideals before the public and to inform the 
public with regard to county matters. I believe that if this 
organization, working in co-operation with the League of 
Women Voters and other civic organizations in the county, 
can continue its good work, the clean-up in St. Louis County 
will be not only sensational but enduring—Jane S. Harpy, 
Acting President, Missouri League of Women Voters. 


Better Citizens for Dane County 


OR YEARS a popular belief was that women wouldn't 

vote if they could. Universal suffrage showed this to 

be a fallacy. Now a new and equally erroneous idea prevails 

in some quarters that the average woman can’t vote intelli- 

gently because she knows nothing about politics or govern- 
ment and has no desire to know. 

For a large group of women the first two sections of this 
charge may be reasonably correct, for it must be admitted 
that there are many women who, because of ignorance, can- 
not vote intelligently; but it is not true that any considerable 
number of women will not seize the opporunity to improve 
their knowledge of governmental matters, if the chance is 
given them. The energy with which women everywhere have 
expressed their beliefs through the ballot indicates that their 
interest is alive—and interest and education go hand in hand 
always. 

Education must be spelled in capitals on the programs of 
women voters’ leagues for a long time to come. Nothing will 
more surely or more quickly bring about the ends for which 
these leagues are working. This theme is the unifying ele- 
ment in all the work of the Dane County (Wisconsin) 
League. Within the last few months this League has “put 
across” three large programs of educational work and is 
now planning another. Since any and all of the things this 
organization has done might be carried on equally well by 
any similar club in the country, a resumé of its accomplish- 
ments may prove of interest. 

Before the primary election on September 5, fifteen stores 
in various parts of Madison blossomed out with booths in 
which for four days, throughout business hours, competent 
women were installed to answer general governmental 
queries and questions concerning the forthcoming election. 
Women were instructed also in the use of the ballot. No 
partisanship was allowed to creep in, and it would have been 
impossible to guess from the replies the women gave whether 
they adhered to Republican, Socialistic, Democratic, or any 
other doctrines. As a matter of fact. the League has members 
of almost every party affiliation. 

The interest shown in the election-information booths led 
the Dane County League to believe that a series of educational 
talks on subjects that women ought to know about would not 
meet with as lukewarm a response as might have been pre- 
dicted a few years ago. Accordingly, authorities were se- 
cured to deliver four lectures, under the auspices of the 
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League, and open to the public. The first of these talks 
was given by Professor Carl Russell Fish, of the University 
of Wisconsin, on “The Prospect of Peace.” On the evening 
when Judge C. D. Rosa, of the tax commission, was to talk 
on “Taxation” a storm failed to keep about 100 women from 
going to learn the how and why of taxes. 

The trouble in the East between Turkey and Greece offered 
a splendid opening for a talk on international politics, by 
Professor Graham Stewart, of the state university, to an 
audience, chiefly women, that filled almost every chair in the 
auditorium and balcony. The final lecture of the series, 
“Transportation Problems,” by Professor M. C. Glaeser of 
the university, introduced women to some of the difficulties 
involved in keeping open the highway between producer and 
consumer. 

For some time there had been a conviction on the part of 
the Dane County League that a great many women wanted, 
and wanted hard, to learn something definite about the or- 
ganization and powers of their county and city government. 
About this time the Wisconsin State Journal began a series of 
articles on these very subjects, presenting the essential facts 
and details in a way that readers of even meager education 
could grasp. Considering ways to get information on county 
and city organization to women who wanted it, the League 
thought about this series of articles. The result of this 
thinking was the decision to resurrect and publish them in a 
pamphlet that could be used as a textbook in a course on 
jocal government. These pamphlets are just now off the 
press and the formal class work will soon begin. One pro- 
fessor at the university ordered more than a hundred copies 
for use in his classes; and a business man, to whom the 
pamphlet was mentioned incidentally during a dinner con- 
versation, asked, “ Can’t I get one of those pamphlets? You 
women aren’t the only ones that need to learn how our local 
affairs are run.” 

One other piece of educational work this league is plan- 
ning for the immediate future. The Capital Times, one of 
the daily papers of Madison, has offered the League a weekly 
column to be used as a question-and-answer bureau. To this 
column any woman may send her queries with the assurance 
that they will be truthfully and fully answered by authorities 
whose aid the League will enlist. 


A Few Valuable Publications 


we PLEDGE for Peace,” by Mary Garrett Hay, in the 
News Bulletin of the New York City League for 
December 22, bids fair to become a permanent and valuable 
addition to the literature of the cause of peace and every 
League should have it. The same Bulletin contains “Pro- 
posed Ways to Peace,” by Will Irwin. “A Legislative Path 
to Peace,” by Representative J. J. McSwain, of South Caro- 
lina, and Miss Ruth Morgan’s statement of the program of the 
Committee on International Co-operation to Prevent War. 

Texas has issued what may be called the definitive state- 
ment of the Sheppard-Towner Act. The small folder tells 
what the act is, what it is not, why it is needed, what it costs, 
how it is administered, and what its future effects will be. 
Leagues working for state acceptance of the provisions of the 
act will find the Texas leaflet a convenient and effective tool. 
The joint legislative council has issued also an explanation of 
the prison survey and this too will be a great help to Leagues 
which are working on prison reform. 

A splendid piece of work is the 26-page pamphlet by Lucy 
Randolph Mason, published by the Virginia League, called, 
“The Shorter Day and Women Workers.” The author has 
made a careful study not only of Virginia working conditions 
for women, but of the whole question of the work-day as 
affecting the woman worker and every local Committee on 
Women in Industry will do well to provide itself with a 
copy of the booklet, which is sold at ten cents the copy. 


ie a few years men will be as unwilling to do without the 
help of women in public life as they are in the home. 
—Mrs. Herbert Knox Smith, Connecticut. 


THE WoMAN CITIZEN 


With Leagues and League Officers 


HE NEWSPAPERS report that Mrs. Helen M. Beardsley, 
president of the Elkhart (Indiana) League and formerly 
president of the state organization, has bought the building 
in Elkhart formerly occupied as American Legion head- 
quarters, and will convert it into League local headquarters. 
The Pennsylvania League reports that Mrs. Lyman D. Gil- 
bert, formerly vice-chairman, and now honorary chairman, 
of the Dauphin County League, has turned over her Harris- 
burg house, which is in Front Street only a few doors from 
the governor’s mansion and three blocks from the Capitol, 
to the executive committee of the state League to be used 
as a home and headquarters. In former years it has been 
dificult to find lodgings for League committees sent to the 
state capital and Mrs. Gilbert’s generosity removes a ci n- 
siderable drawback to the success of League legislative woik. 
Mrs. John O. Miller, state chairman and chairman, also. >f 
the legislative committee, will take up her residence in |e 
new headquarters with her associates, Mrs. Lewis Lawrene 
Smith, vice-chairman, and Miss Martha G. Thomas, st: te 
treasurer, who is also a member of the state House of Re »- 
resentatives from the second legislative district of Chester 
County. Another member of the legislature who will lie 
in the League’s house during the session is Miss Alice \I. 
Bentley, from Crawford County. Counties will be asked :o 
send delegations to Harrisburg during the session of tle 
legislature to study the methods of work of the law-making 
body. 


HE Illinois League co-operated with the Federation «| 

Women’s Clubs, the Consumers’ League, the Pare: 
Teacher Council, the W. C. T. U., the Association of Universit, 
Women, the Teachers Association and other organizations «| 
women of I!linois in making an impressive ceremony of thi 
seating of the first woman member of the Illinois Legisla- 
ture, Mrs. Lottie Holman O’Neill, on January 3. A special! 
train went from Chicago to Springfield and after the seating 
and an informal reception in the rotunda of the state house. 
there was a drive to Lincoln’s tomb and his old home and 
to the old court-house in which he spoke so often. After 
that there was a great dinner of fifty-one tables, one for each 
senatorial district, with Mrs. O’Neill’s, the forty-first, occu- 
pying the center of the room, and speeches on the measures 
in the women’s program. Miss Julia Lathrop, new president 
of the Illinois League, was toastmistress, and the program 
called for “ songs and yells.” 


RS. GENEVIEVE ALLEN, executive secretary of San 

Francisco Center, California Civic League of Women 
Voters, was a Holiday visitor at Washington headquarters 
and had much of interest to tell of California work. Calli- 
fornia’s legislative program includes as its three most im 
portant measures, state acceptance of the provisions of the 
Sheppard-Towner Act, equalization of the age or majority— 
at present, in California a girl “comes of age” in every- 
thing but voting, at eighteen, and a boy can neither vote nor 
manage property till he is one-and-twenty, and the proposed 
law will merely set majority of both sexes at the higher 
figure—and community property laws. Mrs. Allen says that 
in California a woman is not entitled to control of her own 
earnings nor to partnership control of property acquired by 
herself and her husband after marriage. The San Francisco 
Center now has a membership roll of nearly 2500, in which 
a number of interested men appear. 


RS. MINNIE FISHER CUNNINGHAM wiil represent the 

National League at the South Carolina League’s annual 
convention in Columbia, February 13, which will be preceded 
by an efficiency in government institute called by the governor 
of the state. With Mrs. Edward P. Costigan, chairman 
of the Living Costs Committee, she will attend the Georgia 
League convention at Macon, January 18 and 19, the Flo- 
rida League convention at St. Petersburg, January 23-25, 
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and the Tennessee League convention at Nashville, January 
30 and 31. Mrs. Julian B. Salley will attend all these con- 
ventions as regional director. The Virginia convention is set 
for January 24-26, and Mrs. Salley will take part in the busi- 
ness meetings which are to be held at convention headquarters, 
the home of Dr. Kate Waller Barrett in Alexandria. 


HE Newark League is offering for sale at fifty cents a 

copy, a “ Voters’ Calendar” which every woman voter 
will find useful. It consists of four sheets, six inches by 
nine, printed in the League blue on buff with important 
dates in red ink. The first sheet reprints Mrs. Park’s famous 
pledge for conscientious citizens, and gives January dates 
of interest in New Jersey. Page 2 has a familiar saying 
of Mrs. Park’s at the top, calendars of February, March, and 
April, with information on the Cable Law, the convention 
of the National League at Des Moines, and the New Jersey 
Convention, May 11. Mrs. Park, Mrs. Catt, and Susie W. 
Smith are quoted on the other pages and instruction on 
voting is given. The idea is one which will most certainly 
appeal to other Leagues with funds to raise. 


‘HE Bloomington (Indiana) League, Mrs. W. W. Black, 
president. held a “ handkerchief” convention just be- 
fore Christmas, and handkerchiefs sent by League officials 
in .wenty-seven states, and by other persons (Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson, the governor of Indiana, prominent women in both 
political parties and members of League committees among 
them) attended and were sold. The few handkerchiefs which 
were not sold were sent to the charity organization for Christ- 
mas boxes. The League cleared a satisfactory sum from the 
unique idea, and is already getting ready for a St. Valen- 
tine’s Day box party. Each member is to bring a packed 
lunch-box or dinner-basket or two, and the chairman of the 
finance committee will auction all boxes off. The League 
expects to draw a crowd which will hear a discussion of 
measures the League is favoring in the state legislature while 
it eats the enticing box lunches League women will supply. 


5 hype Silver Bow (Montana) County League will end its 
two months’ campaign for members this month. In 
November two leaders, each with four assistants, were ap- 
pointed, and when the final returns are in, the losing team 
will give an entertainment, with refreshments, to the League 
and the winning team. The League is studying legislative 
procedure through object lessons, having organized itself into 
a legislative chamber with presiding officer and all other 
necessary officials. League members have been asked to pre- 
pare and introduce bills in this chamber by way of practice 
for work in the real legislature. 


i ew Connecticut League has organized a speakers’ bureau 
with forty speakers who are prepared to lecture not on 
local subjects only but on all manner of political, legislative, 
health, and financial topics. Mrs. Lewis Rose has for one 
of her subjects. “ What the Women of the West are Doing,” 
and will base her talk on her observations during her recent 
tour of western states which was undertaken under the 
auspices of the speakers’ bureau of the National League. The 
speakers’ bureau of the Polk County (Iowa) League has 
nearly as many speakers on its list. 


{ faye Organization Department at Peru, Indiana, will be 
grateful for the addresses of the following persons, who 
attended the Baltimore convention, in order that official 
souvenirs sent them and returned from the postoffice may, be 
forwarded to the right places: Sefor Carlos E. Monteverde, 
Miss May Kenny, Senorita Maria Flores, Sefiorita Laura 
Meneses del Caprio, Sefiorita Carlotta Matienzo, Senorita 
Marchina E. Font, Sefiorita Margarita Lopez de Collio, Sefio- 
rita Maria Ordonez, Seforita Ascension Besosa, and Mrs. 


John T. Vance, Jr. 
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tie legislative council of Montana, made up of represen- 
tatives from the state League and other organizations for 
women, includes in its present legislative program the pass- 
ing of laws to secure jury service for women, recall of pub- 
lic officials except the judiciary, eugenical sterilization of 
idiots, imbeciles, and the incurably insane, dormitories for 
city high schools, minimum wage for women, adequate re- 
quirements for county superintendents, and prohibition of 
billboards which deface Montana scenery. 


HE executive board of the National League has engaged 

Miss Hazel Hite, whose work in Judge Florence Allen’s 
behalf won her such prominence in Ohio, as secretary of 
the next annual convention. Miss Hite will have charge of 
the thousand and one details of arrangement and manage- 
ment, leaving officers free to devote their time to the program 
and to deliberations. Miss Hite has already established head- 
quarters at the Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa. 


RS. GRACE HAMILTON SIPPI, president of the East 

Aurora (New York) League, is one of the many women 
who are reclaiming under the Cable law American citizen- 
ship lost by marriage with an alien. Mrs. Sippi is the wife 
of a Canadian, and by ruling of the authorities, although 
American by birth, will rank hereafter as a naturalized citi- 
zen. 


AKLAND CENTER, California, Civic League of Wom- 

en Voters has been enjoying a most interesting series 
of personally conducted tours about the city. Mrs. R. E. 
Danforth, chairman of economics, arranged the third “ lit- 
tle journey,” which was an inspection of a great collection 
of trophies brought back from South Africa and given to 
the city. 


WHE car fares were raised in Mobile, recently, the lo- 

cal League took up the matter and appointed a commit- 
tee to call on all business houses paying women less than 
ten dollars a week, to raise salaries to meet the increased ex- 
pense of transportation. 


LABAMA has now more than sixty local Leagues. Ala- 
bama has also for the first time in state history, a 
woman in the state legislature. Mrs. J. G. Wilkins, of 
Selma, is the first woman to be elected to the state law-mak- 
ing body. 


HE gross receipts of the “ Atlantic City Boardwalk,” for 

which the Massachusetts League and the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children were responsible, with 
eighteen shops still to be heard from, are $170,639.25. 


M&s: MAGDALEN B. MUNSON, a practising attorney of 
Pittsburg (Kansas) has written for the Wichita League 
an excellent brief article that will be of use to study classes, 
called “ What the Constitution Does for Me.” 


HE League of Women Voters of the Territory of Hawaii, 
six hundred members strong, has taken steps toward 
affecting affiliation with the National League. 


N ADDITION to its monthly magazine, the Minnesota 

League will publish a bi-weekly bulletin during the ses- 
sion of the legislature, devoted to progress of bills the 
League approves, and to general legislative data. 


HE MASSACHUSETTS League’s American Citizenship 

Committee announces that profits from the Radcliffe 
school of politics, amounting to $697, will be turned over 
to the Radcliffe endowment fund. 


HE CONSHOHOCKEN (Pennsylvania) League expressed 
its best wishes to the national organization with a Christ- 
mas and New Year card addressed to the whole League. 
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Conference on Women in Industry 
O*% January 11, 12, and 13 there will 

be held in Washington an extremely 
important Conference on Women in In- 
dustry. It will be under the auspices 
of the Woman’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and the Bureau Chief, 
Miss Mary Anderson, will have full 
charge. It will be attended by represent- 
atives of all the great national organiza- 
tions of women, except the National 
Woman’s Party, which conditioned 
acceptance upon a place on the program. 
Organizations as such are not to be rep- 
resented on the program, but each of six 
topics will be introduced by speakers 
who are experts in their field. Among 
them are Mary Van Kleeck, Mrs. Ray- 
mond Robins, Merica E. Hoagland, 
Mary McDowell. Secretary Davis will 
address the first meeting, and possibly 
also the President. The next Citizen 
will report the conference. 


Springfield's Councilwoman 

M®: EMMA E. BRIGHAM, Repub- 
lican, is the first woman to be 

elected to either Board of the Spring- 

field (Mass.) City Government. She 

won a seat in the Common Council. 


News from Shanghai 
Wit a membership of about five 
hundred, the American Women’s 
Club of Shanghai, of which Dr. Anne 
Walter Fearn is president, has planned 
an active program for the coming year, 
and a number of departments have 
been formed to carry it out. This 
Shanghai club is affiliated with the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Miss Mills Wins High Place 

EW YORK STATE’S new-old gov- 

ernor has named a woman as a 
member of the state hospital commission 
—Miss Harriet May Mills, of Syracuse, 
associate chairman of the Democratic 
State Committee. This commission is 
made up of one medical, one legal, 
and one lay member, and it was the 
third place that fell vacant. In nom- 
inating Miss Mills Governor Smith 
said: “I am carrying out my policy of 
placing women in administrative posi- 
tions where they have to do with the hu- 
man side of the state administration. 
With so many inmates of state institu- 
tions I feel it to be an advantage to have 
on the commission a woman capable of 
dealing with their special needs and in- 
terests Social agencies of ev- 
ery description, including the State 
Charities Aid Association, and many 
women’s organizations have urged the 


appointment of a woman to this place. 
Miss Mills brings to the office ability, 
understanding, sympathy and a trained 
conscientiousness.” As our readers 
know, Miss Mills has long been identi- 
fied with forward looking work for 
women, and has been a leader in her 
party in the state. She was candidate 
for secretary of state in 1920. 


England's First Woman Advocate 
ROM two sources we learn that for 
the first time a woman advocate has 

appeared in an English Court. The 
lady is Miss Monica M. G. Cobb, and 
the case—the prosecution of a man for 
bigamy—was tried and won at the Bir- 
mingham Assizes. Miss Cobb had been 
admitted to the bar just a fortnight 
prior to receiving her first brief. 


Iowa’s Discrimination 
Dp” you know—until we told you in 
our election reports—that women 
are not eligible to the legislature in 
Iowa? The women of the state are 
acutely conscious of the fact and will 
probably ask for legislation this winter 
permitting an amendment to the Consti- 
tuiion that will remove this discrimina- 
tion. Even if they get it, the amend- 
ment may not be effective for at least 
three years as it goes to a vote of the 
people after passing the Legislature. 


Jane Addams 

ISS JANE ADDAMS, of Chicago, 

is touring the world to sound out 
opinion regarding means for bringing 
about economic reconstruction and 
peace. She will first go to Paris, then 
sail for India by way of Marseilles; 
visit Siam and Japan and return home 
via San Francisco. Miss Addams has 
been presiding over the convention of 
the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, at the Hague. 


The National School of Democracy 
eo plans have been made for the 


National School of Democracy, an- 
nounced in the issue of December 16. It 
will be conducted in New York City un- 
der the direction of women of the Dem- 
ocratic party from January 29 to Feb- 
ruary 3. Men and women are in- 
vited to enroll, and men and women 
prominent in the party and in public 
service will be on the program as lec- 
turers. 

Headquarters for thé work of the 
school is the Hotel le Marquis, where 
enrollment started the first of the year 
with registration fees of two dollars for 
the entire course; one dollar for a single 
course of six lectures. 


Among the subjects in the course on 
Democracy, are “ International Princi- 
ples of the Democratic Party,” “ Demo- 
cratic Highlights of American History,” 
* A Liberal Democracy,” “ What Woia- 
en Find in the Democratic Party,” 
“Democracy Applied to Social and 
Industrial Problems.” 

The course on Organization and Ad- 
ministration will include such subjects 
as “A General Organization Plan,” 
“ Cooperation Between National Orgea- 
ization and State,” “‘ Club Finance,” a:.d 
a round table on literature, publicity, 
separate clubs, representation of womcn 
on committees. 

There will also be a program on 
Public Speaking. 

The response in greater New York 
has been enthusiastic and a number of 
delegations from various states throug!)- 
out the country have been heard from 
and will send representatives. 


Miss Hyatt’s New Jeanne d Arc 

ISS ANNA VAUGHAN HYATT’S 

new statue of Jeanne d’Arc was 
recently dedicated in the Chapel of St. 
Martin of Tours in the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, New York, in com- 
memoration of the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of the laying of the Cathedral’s 
cornerstone. The statue was a gift of 
the late John Sanford Saltus, and was 
presented by the Jeanne d’Arc statue 
committee. Miss Hyatt is noted for 
her portrayals of the immortal French 
maid—the mounted figure on Riverside 
Drive being perhaps the best known. 


The H. A. P. Club 
RS. ELLA MAUDE FARRA of 
Summit, New Jersey, formed a 
club of her own last February. It is 
called the Help a Prisoner Club, based 
on the idea that a big need for prison- 
ers is to retain some communication 
with other humanity. It grew out of 
her joining a league whose members 
promised to write three letters a year to 
prisoners. Mrs. Farra became so inter- 
ested that she wrote many more than 
that. Then one writer asked her if she 
could sell articles made in prison. The 
result is that one room of her house is 
overflowing with bead bags, necklaces, 
toys, neckties, hat bands, inlaid trays 
and many other articles made by her 
convict friends. 

No conditions for membership are 
made to the prisoners. They may be- 
long to any race, have committed any 
crime—if they can make salable arti- 
cles Mrs. Farra acts as an agent for their 
goods. Or not exactly agent, for she 
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accepts no commission from any pris- 
oner. Each pays a membership of a 
dollar a year for shipping and stamps. 
Many prisons show articles made by 
their inmates, but a prison is not a fav- 
orable shopping place. Mrs. Farra is 
more in touch with the general public. 
The members (the outside members) of 
her club pay tiny dues and agree to buy 
one article, ranging in price from ten 
cents to twenty-five dollars each year. 


it dawned on CITIZEN readers 
that the Mary Ogden White who 
edits the “ only woman’s magazine pub- 
lished in New Jersey ”—The Civic Pilot 
—is the very same Mary Ogden White 
who was the loved and admired first 
Associate Editor of the WOMAN CITI- 
ZEN for several years? 


N. D. Strikes a Blow at Illiteracy 
HE Women’s Clubs of North Da- 


kota are working to eliminate illit- 
eracy in that state, where in 1920 there 
were 9,937 illiterates. A State Illit- 
eracy Commission has been formed, 
and Mrs. Alfred Zuger, representative 
of the organization, reports splendid 
progress. The clubs are working in 
cooperation with Miss Jean Nielson, 


) state superintendent of public instruc- 


tion, who is actively interested in this 
movement. 


Cuban Women Hope 


HE National Suffrage party of 
Cuba has addressed a petition to 


| President Zayas, asking him to include 


in his first message to Congress a rec- 
ommendation to strike out from the 
constitution the word “ males,” thus ad- 
mitting women to the polls. President 
Zayas has succeeded in dodging the is- 
sue since he took office in May, 1921. 


A Girl Coach—for Boys 
ISS GRACE DURLING has the 


distinction of being the coach for 
the high school boys’ basketball team 
of Union, New Jersey—certainly an 
exceptional position for a woman. Her 
training as a member of the crack Tem- 
ple College girls’ team of Philadelphia 
= Miss Durling to volunteer for the 
job. 


Mrs. Loft Resigns 
MBS. GEORGE W. LOFT, Special 


Deputy Police Commissioner of 
New York City, has resigned her office, 
taking effect January 1. Mrs. Loft has 
been in office since May, 1921, and has 
arecord of fine work with the women’s 
division. 


The Maternity Law in Court 
- Supreme Court of the United 


States now has on its list of duties 
consideration of the Sheppard-Towner 
law. Last week James M. Beck, Solicit- 
or General, filed a motion to dismiss 


the suit of Massachusetts against the 
constitutionality of the act. 


Mexico Also Thinks of Children 


O* January 1 the second Congress on 
Child Welfare opened at Mexico 
City, with 250 delegates, representing 
all the states of the Republic. 


Suffrage Is Spreading 
i spite of the wave of reaction 
against women’s progress which 
seems to have swept over many coun- 
tries since the Armistice (the Interna- 
tional Woman Suffrage Alliance points 
out) it is nevertheless true that a steady 
and persistent advance has been made 
practically all over the world. At the 
Geneva Congress in 1920 the women 
of twenty-two countries celebrated their 
political emancipation. The great fea- 
ture of the I. W. S. A. Congress, to 
be held in May at Rome, will be the 
delegation from the East—India, China 
and Japan being expected to send rep- 
resentatives—and the fact that for the 
first time an Eastern country, India, 
will answer to the roll-call of enfran- 
chised women citizens. 


A Swedish Woman Diplomat 


LLEN SPENCER MUSSEY, found- 

er and dean of the Washington 
College of Law, writes: “Here is an- 
other notice of a woman in the diplo- 
matic service—Miss Lydia Hendrickson, 
Chancellor of the Royal Swedish Lega- 
tion. Miss Hendrickson is a graduate 
of the Washington College of Law, has 
been with the Swedish Legation, and 
has well earned her promotion to the 
chancellorship. 


The Women of Poland 


Because of the Polish Women’s Congress, 
to be held in Warsaw next May, this little 
article on Polish women’s place in the world 
has special interest. The writer was for- 
merly a captain in the Voluntary Legion of 
Women, who played so active a part in the 
war. 


EFORE Poland arose as an inde- 
pendent state, the women of Po- 
land played an eminent part in various 
patriotic, secret associations which al- 
ways existed in Poland, even during the 
worst oppressions. Therefore, the Polish 
woman ripened politically long ago. 
Naturally, as soon as Poland became 
independent and the rule over the coun- 
try fell into the hands of men who had 
worked with women during many years, 
laws were passed which placed the 
women on the same level with men. 
The legislator has always been par- 
ticularly unjust to women in Poland. 
At the beginning of the last century the 
Napoleonic code was introduced in 
Poland, on the principles of which the 
Polish legislators built the Polish code 
in 1825. Thus for an entire century 
the women of Poland were treated by 
the Polish laws as citizens of an in- 





ferior class, until in free Poland on 
July 1, 1921, this secular injustice was 
righted by a law passed by the Polish 
Diet—the first step in the affranchise- 
ment of women. The new legislation 
reads: “Husband and wife owe each 
other faithfulness, support, help, and 


good-behavior.” By this law women 
have the same right as men in the exer- 
cise of suffrage, jury service, care and 
custody of children and office-holding. 
As to property rights, the dowry is con- 
sidered the joint property of husband 
and wife unless provided otherwise by 
pre-marriage arrangement; the wife 
however, is sole and full proprietor of 
all property to which she becomes en- 
titled after marriage, whether inherited 
or the result of her work. Polish 
women can elect and be elected, not 
only as regards central government, but 
local governmental bodies also. Dur- 
ing the first Diet elections in 1920, 80 
per cent. of those entitled to vote used 
their right. The Polish woman sits in 
the Diet and town council: eight women 
sit in the Diet, which numbers 400 
members; they do not form a separate 
party but joined the already existing 
political clubs. Women sit in practi- 
cally all town councils in Poland. The 
Club of Progressive Women is the chief 
champion of the cause of women in 
Poland. 

Women in industry have not yet shown 
enough initiative in organization. The 
few existing organizations are extreme- 
ly weak and of practically no authority, 
the majority of the women workers join- 
ing the labor organizations of men, 
where they are admitted with equal 
rights. This seeming lack of interest of 
the women in professional organiza- 
tions is chiefly due to the extremely 
difficult economical conditions in Po- 
land: a factory girl, an office typist or 
clerk, a shop girl—work officially, ac- 
cording to the existing laws only eight 
hours per day, but they have very often 
to take extra work in order to make 
ends meet, and therefore have no time 
or strength left after the day’s toil, to 
go to meetings. However, compared 
with pre-war conditions, the tendency 
of the working women to join organi- 
zations is advancing rapidly — WacLaw 
ZAWISZA. 


Publicity by Radio 
HE Children’s Bureau is making 
use of the government radio sta- 
tion to broadcast news about itself for a 
fifteen-minute period one evening each 
week. 


“yt are using the Woman Citizen 
in two of our village clubs very 
successfully in bringing before women 
a better knowledge of their place in 
world: affairs,” writes a subscriber 
from the Middle West. 
If your club is not using it, won't 
you bring it to their attention? 
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General Federation Notes 

By LessteE STRINGFELLOW REaD 
| ervesssee opening of National Head- 

quarters of the General Federation 

of Women’s Clubs recently purchased 
occurs on the evening of January 8th, 
followed by the winter meeting of the 
Board of Directors January 9, 10 
and 11. 

(Mrs. Read will report this double 
big event in the next issue——Ed.) 


HE mid-Biennial Council will take 

place in Atlanta, Georgia, May 8, 
9, 10 and 11. Mrs. George Minot 
Baker of Massachusetts has been ap- 
pointed program chairman and Mrs. 
Alonzo Richardson, chairman of Citi- 
zenship Training, will be chairman of 
the Georgia Local Board. The meet- 
ings will be held in the Atlanta Wom- 
an’s Club $100,000 auditorium, which 
is now adding a $27,000 banquet hall. 


HE 1924 Biennial will be held at 

Los Angeles in June, with the Cali- 
fornia Federation of Women’s Clubs as 
hostesses. 


i tex monthly instalment plan of sav- 
ing as taught by the thrift lessons 
of the war and directed by the house 
of Dunham and Company, 43 Exchange 


Place, New York City, is being advo- . 


cated by Mrs. M. Morgan Greeley of 
the New York Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in her thrift work. Mrs. Greeley 
now lives at R. F. D. 3, Hempstead, 
New York. She writes: “This com- 
pany has for free distribution a thor- 
oughly complete brochure on the topic 
of thrift so vitally important for club- 


women to learn. Or if clubwomen 
will write to me, I will answer in- 
quiries.” 


eer position of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs on prohi- 
bition has been well put by Mrs. W. L. 
Alvord of Michigan: 

“Clubwomen are for the upholding 
of the eighteenth amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States. To 
our mind there is no middle ground— 
a candidate is wet or he is dry. Once 
we give the inch of a modified Vol- 
stead Act, those interested will not only 
demand but take the mile. There is a 
tremendous insidious wet propaganda 
abroad. If it wins, it will be because 
of the indifference of good people. 
Let us awake to the need of the hour.” 


WO definite lines of work in Amer- 
icanization have been outlined by 
Mrs. J. C. Pearson of Marshall, Okla- 
homa, G. F. W. C. chairman of Ameri- 


canization. They are: 


Organization in each county for work 
in connection with the Naturalization 
Courts, as outlined in “90 Days of Op- 
portunity.” 

Extension of work with foreign-born 
women, including them in club citizen- 
ship classes. 










Copies of “90 Days of Opportun- 
ity” may be obtained from Miss Lida 
Hafford, 1734 N Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mrs. Pearson is also asking each club 
to include in its study: Racial groups 
with reference to numbers, location, 
characteristics, and effect on local life 
and the immigration problem as it af- 
fects American ideals, character, men- 
tality and health of the people; indus- 
try, the immigrant himself; interna- 
tional relations; and the world at large. 


THe Oregon Clubwoman, published 
in Portland, is the name of the 
state federation monthly organ which 
is taking the place of the Federation 
Bulletin. Mrs. Ocean Jolly, Oregon 
Building, Portland, is managing editor 
and publisher. Mrs. Edith Knight 
Hill is club editor and state chairman 
of press and publicity. 


The Bookshelf 
By Mitprep ADAMS 

(NCE the Citizen’s bookshelf of five 

lines expanded and took on the dig- 
nity that comes with sentences and even 
full-grown paragraphs, it has been or- 
derly almost to the point of primness. 
Its edges have been in line, its covers 
dusted, its contents carefully related. 
But this time, it’s fallen into holiday 
confusion, and looks as though children 
playing had left the books in the topsy- 
turvy state that only children can 
achieve. D. H. Lawrence bends an in- 
quisitive eye on Lady Susan’s /ndiscre- 
tions, Kathleen Norris refuses to con- 
sider Lilian as belonging to Certain 
People of Importance, and in the center 
of them all beats the White Heart of the 
Mojave. 

Lady Susan Townley, who has just 
told the world about her Indiscretions 
(Appleton, 1922) is the wife of a former 
British diplomat, now engaged in rais- 
ing blooded black pigs. According to 
her information, his change of career 
came about because of those same “ in- 
discretions,” and her book is really her 
denial of the charge against her. With 
her husband she lived in many of the 
world capitals. She has an appreciative 
eye and a limber pen, and her descrip- 
tions of social life all over the world 
are full of charm and interest. 

D. H. Lawrence leaps from jest to 
deep earnestness and back again like a 
circus tumbler with the “Fantasia of 
the Unconscious” (Selzer, 1922), as 
his bounding net. His publishers call 
it a system of philosophy, but he is 
much wiser in naming it a fantasy. He 
divides the human body into four great 
areas, and deduces from each certain 
physical and psychical needs which are 
universal. Then he shows how our sys- 
tem of education fails to satisfy them, 
and suggests certain changes which he 
believes would lead to a finer, truer race. 
Absurd at times, revolutionary in an 
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amazing way, he is both interesting and 
stimulating. 

Arnold Bennett was neither when he 
wrote Lilian (Doran, 1922). He was 
only irritating, and that in the most 
squirrel-cage way, rousing over and over 
again the exasperated question “ Why 
did he do it? Why did he do it?” He 
tells the commonplace story of a beau- 
tiful girl brought up to be her father’s 
plaything, left a penniless orphan, and 
turning to stenography to support her- 
self. She goes to Italy with her em- 
ployer, who marries her when he has to, 
and then dies leaving her all his money. 
It hasn’t even that prop of stupid books, 
a moral. 

’ Certain People of Importance (Iiou- 
bleday Page, 1922) has this much: in 
common with Lilian—its heroines are 
also brought up to be useless, anc as 
beautiful as may be. It is the story of 
an American family, traced from its 
Massachusetts founding in 1760 through 
the birth of the youngest California de- 
scendant in 1894. Most of the book 
marches from 1860 to 1894, concerning 
itself with the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
generations. The picture of life around 
San Francisco Bay in those days is a 
joy. Lovers of that region, though they 
may disagree climatically, will pounce 
on one description of the country alter 
another with the glee of treasure hunters. 

The study of the Brewer family, 
cuarding their girls from every detail of 
life knowledge, and carefully planning 
marriages for them, is sadly funny and 
exasperatingly true to type. The book 
suffers from odd lapses between cause 
and effect; sections aren’t always re- 
lated; grandchildren might have had 
anybody for grandfather as far as con- 
tinuity of traits is concerned. Neverthe- 
less, Mrs. Norris has carried out a valu- 
able experiment of sweeping scope, and 
has done it with the most careful and 
detailed workmanship. 

The White Heart of the Mojave 
(Boni Liveright, 1922) was saved till 
the last as we used to save the raisins 
from rice pudding. It is a charming 
book, which travels into a huge un- 
known region of our own country and 
finds beauty and adventure, and great 
peace. The author, Edna Brush Perk- 
ins, and her friend Charlotte Hannahs 
Jordan, who went with her, are well 
known both for the work they did 
during the fight for suffrage and their 
present part in civic life. Mrs. Perkins 
begins thus: “It was our habit to tell 
large and assorted audiences that free: 
dom consists in casting a ballot at regu- 
lar intervals and taking your rightful 
place in a great democracy; nor did it 
seem anomalous, as perhaps it should 
have, that our chiefest desire was to es: 
cape from every manifestation of dem: 
ocracy in the solitariness of some wild 
and lonely place far from city halls, 
smokestacks, national organizations, and 
streets of little houses all alike.” 

They escaped with such joyous suc: 
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7 Cantilever Stores $ 


(Cut this out for reference) 
Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade 
Albany—Hewett’s Silke: Shop, 15 N. Pearl St. 
Altoona—Bendheim’s, 1302 1lth Ave. 
Asheville—Pollock’s 
Atlanta—Carlton Shoe & Clo. Co. 
Baltimore—325 No. Charles St. 
Birmingham—219 North 19th St. 
Roston—Jordan Marsh Co. 
Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan 
Brooklyn—414 Fulton St. 

Buffalo—639 Main St. 

Burlington, Vt. yo & Blanchard 
Butte—Hubert Shoe C 
Canton, O.— Lei Co. 

Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 

Charleston—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Charlotte—221 Piedmont Bidg. 

E. Randolph St. (Room 502 
Chicago—{ 3 1059 Leland (near Winthrop) ‘ 
| Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
| Cleveland—Graner- Powers, 1274 Bact Ave. 
Columbia, 8S. C.—Watson Shoe ( 
( see mea Springs “T+ ~ ff Shoe Co. 
Columbus, O.— 104 E road St at 3d 

Dallas—Leon Kann Shoe . , 
Dayton—The Rike- Fonker ¢ Co. 
Denver—224 gag Bldg. 

Des Moines- va hog nn Shoe Co. 
Detroit—41 E. 

Elizabeth- * Gigh's’ 06 ‘Elizabeth Ave. 
Elmira—C, W. O’She 

Erie— Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Hy —North Shore Boote ry 

Fall River—D. F. Sullivan 
Fort Wayne— Mathias - pp’s Sons 
Fort Worth— Washer Bros. 

Grand Rapids—He spoune imer Co, 

Green ville—Pollock 

Harrisburg— 26 No. 3d St. 

Hartford—86 Pratt St. 

Houston—306 Queen Theatre Bld, 
Huntington, W. Va.— McMahon- Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Ithaca—Rothschild Bros. 
Jacksonville—Golden’s Bootery 

Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 
Knox ville—Spence Shoe Co. 

Lancaster, Pa.— Frey’ s, 3 E. King St. 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 

Le »xington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co, 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. 

Los Angeles—505 New + aaa Bldg. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 

Lynechburg— Isbell- Bowman Co. 
Madison—Family Shoe Stor 
Memphis—Odd Fellows’ Bldg (2d floor) 
Milwaukee—Brou wer Shoe Co, 
Minneapolis— 25 Eizhth St South 

Mt. Vernon, NY = Rice & Co. 
Nashville—J. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 YS. St (2d floor) 

New Bedford—Olympia Shoe Shop 
New Castle, Pa.—229 E. Washington St. 
New Haven—153 Court St (2d floor) 
New Orleans—109 Barone St. (Room 200) 
Newport, R. I.— pala gad 8, 226 Thames St. 
Le w Roche er wee are 

ew York—14 40th St. (0 Public L 
Norfolk—Ames & Brown ag seeeenes 
Oakland—205 Henshaw Bldg. 
sara 1 be popes St. 

‘aterson— ark Ave. (at Erie Depot 
Peoria—Lehmann Bldg. (Room { 203) , 
Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me —Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—352 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie— Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 

eading—Sig. S. Schweriner 








Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Roanoke—I. Bachrac - Shoe Co. 
Rochester—148 East Ave. 

Rockford—D. J. Stewart & Co. 

St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg., opp. P. 
St. Paul—43 E. 5th St. (Fre deric Hota 
Saginaw—Goe »schel- Brater Co. 

Salt Lake City— Walker Bros. Co. 

San Diego—‘ he Marston Co. 

San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. (Arcade) 
Santa Barbara—Smith’s s Bootery 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 
Schenectady—Patton & Hall 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport— Phe ips Shoe Co. 

Sioux City—The Pelleticr Co. 

Sioux Falis—The Bee Hive 

South Bend—Ellsworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 

Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—-L. Spelke & Son 
moar 3 A e nes fferson St 
acoma— 0. 1ithSt. eeaent Trust 
‘Toledo—LaSalle & Koch y Tres ane 
Topeka—The Pelletier Btocs 
Trenton—H. Voorhees & Bro. 
Troy—2%5 Third St. (2nd floor) 
Tulsa—Lyon’s Shoe Store 
Utica—Room 104, Foster Bldg. 
Washington—1319 F Street 
en Howland-Hughes Co. 
\ 

‘ 

\ 





Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor C oO. 

Wichita— Rorabaugh’s 

Wilmington, N. C.— Wilmington Shoe Co. 
Worcester—J. C. Boctunes Co. 
Yonkers— 22 Main S 

oungstown—B. Me “Manus Co. 











(Agencies in 305 other cities) & 











HEALTHY FEET FOR BODILY VIGOR ——~WEAR CANTILEVERS 























ired, listless, irritable or —~ 


Cheerful, and glad to be alive 


AVE you ever paused at the foot 

of a long flight of stairs and 

dreaded to drag yourself up? Then 

you know how the woman in the pic- 

ture at the left will feel when she 

reeches the top—too tired to go an- 
other step. 


She is using her reserve vitality. She 
fails to accomplish what she ought 
and she is missing pleasures and hap- 
piness that should be hers. Her feet, 
given her for free and joyous move- 
ment, have lost their natural spring- 
iness and become a drawback. 


Tired Feet Lead to Ill Health 


Doctors have traced many bodily 
ills to imprisoned, ailing feet. Impor- 
tant nerve centers that have a direct 
relation to the health of your entire 
body are located in the feet. Rheu- 
matism, backache, indigestion, heart 
trouble, and painful disturbances of 
other vital organs are a few o 
the disorders that are often as- 
cribed to them. Is it any won- 
der that your endurance de- 
pends much upon the condi- 
tion of your feet? 


A Difference of Shoes 


Now look at thesame woman 
inthe picture atthe right. Every 


Endorsed by Women’s Colleges, 





Au-:horities, Physicians, Osteopaths, Directors of Physicc 
tio 1, Editors, Stage Celebrities and prominent women everywhere. 


( antilever 


step she takes in Cantilever Shoes en- 
ergizes her feet. She skips up the stairs 
in good health and buoyant spirits. 
The flexible shank of Cantilevers per- 
mits free exercise of her foot muscles, 
resulting in better circulation and 
general muscular tone. You take from 
4000 to 8000 steps each day. Why not 
build energy as you do it? 
Cantilevers Safeguard 
Your Vitality 

Cantilever Shoes are recommended 
by medical experts. They make life 
easier for any woman—whether she is 
at home, or in the professional or 
business world—and prevent many 
ills common to those who wear rigid, 
injurious shoes. The well-placed 
Cantilever heels are comfortable and 
good looking—the toes are trim, yet 
roomy. Cantilever Shoes are pleas- 
ing to the eye—and so comforting to 
the feet! 





Don’t let fatigue etch lines of weari- 
ness in your face and keep you from liv- 
ing upto your capacity. Let Cantilever 
Shoes show you the way to more happi- 
ness. Every pair is trademarked to in- 
sure your getting the genuine. If no 
dealer near you is listed in the space at 
left of this advertisement, write the 
manufacturers, Morse & Burt Co., 8 
Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. for the 
address of a nearby dealer and for a 

> booklet on foot freedom. 


Health 
| Educa- 


v 
Women’s Clubs stern 


Shoe 
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cess that the very reading of the book 
seems to fling open doors and windows. 
It is a unique contribution to the litera- 
ture of American places. African des- 
erts have been reported frequently, but 
never before has one of the great 
American deserts opened its secrets to 
such understanding eyes. 


Your Business in Washington 
(Continued from page 10) 
reached what may be a peak in the 
movement to ridicule and deride law- 
abiding prohibitionists. In fact, the 
capital is about at the point where it is 
beginning to think of a renaissance of 
official dignity, of the time when one 
did not speak slightingly, without true 
and important cause, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, of high off- 
cials of the Government, particularly 
those in judicial positions, or of the 
Government itself and its traditions. 
There has been a great deal of loose 
talk here which does not help to uphold 
the high standard of respect which has 
been the heritage of Americans, but 
one can say truthfully that much of it 
has been caused by the lax demeanor of 

public officials themselves. 

Observers who have been attending 
the investigation of the impeachment 
charges against Attorney General 
Daugherty, held by the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, have commented upon 
the extravagance of some of the charges 
against him and, through him, against 
the dignity of the office of Attorney 
General of the United States. But Mr. 
Daugherty himself has not over-exerted 
himself to preserve.the traditions of 
that dignity. 

The Capitol is awaiting the findings 
of the House Judiciary Committee, the 
investigation having been concluded. It 
is the general understanding that the 
Committee will dismiss the complaints. 
That has been the tone of the pro- 
ceedings. But while we are on the 
subject of official dignity, let us add 
the Chairman of the Shipping Board, 
Mr. Lasker, as another public official 
who personally does not assist in main- 
taining traditional respect for public 
office, being given to extravagances. 
Secretary Fall, whose retirement as 
Head of the Department of the Interior 
was annouced yesterday, did not add to 
oficial dignity. | He has the sheriff 
point of view, in which he saw himself 
as a Government official who could 
make Mexican or other troublesome 
nations come to terms if he only could 
get the recalcitrant leaders alone with 
him long enough for them to realize his 
stout arm and flint eye. Secretary Fall 
is an odd mixture of legal ability and 
the sheriff viewpoint, and a reactionary 
with an ancient progressive label. He 
was one of Roosevelt’s Progressives. 
Yet in present-day interpretations he 
comes nearer to being a_blood-and- 
thunder representative of the old guard. 
The amazing incident of the week 


here was the President’s statement, in 
an endeavor to disprove any friction 
between him and his Secretary of the 
Interior, that he had tried without suc- 
cess to induce Secretary Fall to accept a 
place upon the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Nothing in a long time 
has so impressed your correspondent. 
Of all the inappropriateness, the mis- 
fits, the tragic possibilities, the shadow 
of what would have been a public ca- 
lamity, this is pre-eminent. Women 
are not alone in the conception of the 
Supreme Court as a tribunal of impar- 
tial interests, of human considerations, 
of legal pre-eminence, and, next to the 
Almighty, of overpowering justice. If 
former Senator Fall is President Hard- 
ing’s idea of an appointee to the Su- 
preme Court, then we begin to believe 
that the objections of the radicals and 
farm bloc in Congress to his recent 
appointment of Pierce Butler were well 
founded, even though after difficulty 
the Senate managed to confirm the 
President’s nomination. 








OT to be outdone by women’s 
clubs, government bureaus, and 
churches, the Citizen is now using 
radio. Every Friday morning at ten 
o’clock you can hear some Citizen 
news, if your house is geared to re- 
ceive the Associated Broadcasters 
- operating from Ridgewood Radio- 
phone Station WHN. Please over- 
look untechnical language—we’re new 
at this business. Here’s our first pro- 
gram, to be given on January 12th: 

Woman Headliners 

“A Woman Sees the Fascisti Revo- 
lution’—written on the spot by Carrie 
Chapman Catt 

The Women Winners at the 
Election 

The Sand-pile Lady—A True Story 

Would your husband like to change 
places with you? A discussion. 

Tell your neighbors who have radio 
connections. Citizen news about 
women’s doings ought to be an inspir- 
ing accompaniment to the morning’s 
work. 


Last 





Your correspondent has called at- 
tention before to the President’s over- 
whelming desire to pay his debts, mor- 
al, political and business. But his de- 
sire never to be unappreciative has 
led him into some perverted payments. 
He owed a political debt to Colonel 
Harvey—but he made him Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James’s. He owed 
a. debt of friendship to Senator Fall— 
and he made him Secretary of the In- 
terior, and tried to put him on the Su- 
preme Bench. He owed a personal and 
political debt to Harry Daugherty— 
therefore, the Attorney Generalship. 
He paid a personal debt of friendship 
to General Sawyer with the responsi- 
bilities of a General, entrusted with a 
great hospitalization program. The 
payment end of these acts was gener- 
ous—but the fitness of the beneficiary 
for the appointment seemed not to be 
the larger consideration. 
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Several senators have denied that the 
Department of the Interior lightning 
was about to strike them, particularly 
Senator Kellogg, one of the President’s 
intimate friends. Representative Frank 
W. Mondell, Republican leader, recent- 
ly defeated in Wyoming for Senator, 
would be an appointment pleasing to 
many. His experience in interior mat- 
ters has been extensive both before and 
during his congressional career. 

The impending appointment adds 
one more thing to the turmoil on the 
hill. The Senate is in a state of “ wor- 
ried cat” over the efforts of the ad- 
herents of the Shipping Bill to bring 
it to vote, and the strenuous tactics of 
the farmer group to filibuster and sub- 
stitute for shipping either a rural cred- 
its bill or legislation for direct elec- 
tions. Chairman Jones, harassed by the 
obstructions, has been endeavoring to 
put through a change of rules to faci'- 
itate in future legislation desired by 
the majority, yet protecting minority 
rights. He has introduced a resolv- 
tion creating a special committee to 
consider such a revision of the rules. 
Senator Calder, New York, took his 
stand for the Shipping Bill this week. 
He said that he thought the bill would 
“tend immeasurably to help every 
state, city, town, village and farm.” 

The Interstate Commerce Committee 
favorably reported on an interesting 
bill—by Senator Capper, requiring 
manufacturers of woolen, cotton or 
silk cloth or garments to mark the per- 
centage of materials contained. This 
is known as the “truth in fabric” bill. 

There has been recently more agita- 
tion in Congress for a change in the 
Immigration Act. The importunities 
largely have been on the side of making 
it more liberal in the matter of the 
present three per cent quota, particu- 
larly so as to enable more refugee im- 
migrants from the Near East to enter. 
There are, however, other propositions 
further restricting the quotas. The leg- 
islation has not yet been formulated 
into bills which are likely to endure. 


A World of Eating Women 
(Continued from page 13) 
and they had triumphantly made her 
over. 

During the physical examinations 
which I conduct at Barnard College, in 
checking up the fitness of about a thou- 
sand girls a year, I meet also the suc- 
cessful girl and have been able to deter- 
mine the health factors which make her 
power. 

The girl who goes easily through her 
college work is the well-fed girl. A 
well-fed condition implies a _ body 
weight within ten pounds of the average 
for her height at complete maturity, a 
blood haemoglobin one hundred per 
cent, and a total absence of minor ail- 
ments—headaches, colds, indigestion, 
cold hands and feet. Nor is she dead 
tired at four in the afternoon. 
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Here one might also say that nutri- 
tion is an entirely different thing from 
digestion. Nutrition is the supplying 
of all the tissues of our bodies, brain 
and nerve and muscle and gland, with 
those chemical and vitaminic substances 
found in foods which are necessary to 
the life of our bodies. And the sup- 
plying of the kind and amount of food 
needed by every individual according 
to the variation of age, sex, climate and 
sccupation. 

The terrible truth about women is 
hat they do not care enough about an 
exuberant, vital health to employ the 
neans to get it. They somehow think 
t is beneath their dignity to take any 
pains with their diet, either for acquir- 
ing the necessary knowledge or to do 
ithe necessary eating. A large majority 
f women feel it is rather vulgar to 
rejoice in a big appetite and refuse to 
eat half enough. The modern craze 
for a straight silhouette aids and abets 
this prejudice and women of brains and 
intelligence sometimes sacrifice a suc- 
cessful career to the development of a 
match-like figure, which should be 
gained through exercise, not diet. 

So we have the tired anemic college 
or business girl, the neurasthenic mar- 
ried woman, and the apoplectic after- 
noon shopper. Such half women re- 
gard themselves as the inevitable result 
of living in a modern civilization. 
They do not realize that the reason for 
their diminished vitality is their own 
ignorance and carelessness about their 
food. Such neglect carried out through 
years of bad eating will result in many 
of the most dangerous diseases of the 
age—in tuberculosis, grave anemia, 
nephritis, hardening of the arteries and 
sudden death. But, fortunately, even 
with our hit-or-miss eating, most of us 
escape in some measure our just dues 
and manage to slump along with some 
degree of limping and partial success, 
courageously fighting against our pet 
ailment, a mean, sour stomach, a biting 
headache, sniffles, and that deadly 
fatigue that crawls out from its lair 
about four p. M. and blackens the 
whole universe. 

In contradistinction to such prevalent 
types, the modern athletic woman de- 
mands a sense of vigor and power 
tingling through her body and three 
good meals a day. 

Our ideals still mold our bodies. 
The first imperative change has been 
the change in our conception of what 
a woman should be. Here we must 
thank our mothers and grandmothers 
for having triumphantly left the home 
and hoop skirts and the fashion of be- 
ing frail and clinging, but we cannot 
lie back on their laurels and be con- 
tent with a second-rate vitality with 
which we just manage to drag along. 
The home, strenuous as it was, still al- 
lowed a woman to lie down in the 
middle of the afternoon in wrapper 
and slippers with eau de cologne on her 


forehead if she felt a headache “com 
ing on.” Today, many women are out 
in the business world on a. job where 
wrappers have been forgotten and head- 
aches must be concealed. Instead of 
retiring into a quiet and darkened room 
in the middle of the afternoon, they 
turn on a desk light and plunge into 
the busiest part of the day. No mat- 
ter what their heritage or feelings, they 
must be up to the mark. Not only for 
their own sense of well-being but for 
the success of their business careers, 
women must be well fed if they wish 
to compete with men outside the home. 

Here is the crux of the whole matter. 
No woman can attain success or happi- 
ness in the modern world or achieve 
even the smallest amount of recogni- 
tion, for any length of time, unless she 
takes thought to her diet. Women must 
eat their way to fame. 


Ato of you who know all about Pro- 
portional Representation may skip 
Charles H. Porter’s article in the next 
CITIZEN (or the next after that). But 
any one who is the least bit hazy on how 
it works, or who isn’t up to date on where 
it works, had better not miss it. 


see einer 


The Girl in the Watch Tower 
(Continued from page 11) 


analyses that the presidents of seventeen 
of the leading shops in New York ex- 
pressed their “willingness to underwrite 
its publication, while trade journals 
have given it pages of review. 

There are many people, however, who 
are not enlightened about women and 
their aims, and who wonder what the 
work of the Bureau is all about anyway. 
It was an otherwise intelligent employer 
who said: “I would like to say I'd help 
you but—the trouble is, it’s all so anti- 
marriage, this educating girls for busi- 
ness,” and not until he was convinced 
that thousands of girls must work (in 
New York state alone the tax returns 
showed thirty thousand single women to 
be heads of families), and that they 
would all be happier and more useful if 
trained for the right work, did his con- 
science clear and his mind give itself 
to the business in hand. 

Another employer (trustee of a wom- 
an’s college too!) was enlightened in 
spots, but has never caught up with the 
new generation. “ Do you mean to say,” 
he asked in amazement, “that when 
girls are in college you encourage them 
to think of what they will do when they 
come out?” 

The young woman admitted that she 
did just that. 

“YT am astonished that anything 
should be done to take their minds from 
their studies. They are there for that 
specific purpose. Besides, it’s wasted 
effort, for they'll all marry the minute 
they get out anyway.” He then and 
there proceeded to offer this dangerous 
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radical a position in his own business, 
possibly to safeguard the college girls 
she was influencing in such larg 
numbers. 

Although the world of business and 
industry is still governed by the law of 
supply and demand, there is coming to 
life a gradual perception of what Helen 
Bennett terms “ the law of need and sat- 
isfaction in work.” Emma Hirth believes 
heart and soul in this law and has the 
vision to see that it will mean, not only 
released energies and more durable sat- 
isfaction, but enormously increased pro- 
duction as well. And she believes heart 
and soul in women and therefore does 
so much to help them “ get ahead,” and 
so much more to inspire the greater de- 
sire to be useful to their age. 
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GLENSIDE | 


A small sanitarium for women 
with nervous, mild mental, or 
chronic illnesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 

6 Partey VALE 

Jamaica Puan, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 























A Line on the Movies 
By Atva TayLor GALLICO 


“SALOME,” produced under manage- 
ment of Charles Bryant: Nazimova’s in- 
terpretation of Oscar Wilde’s Salome. 
A most artistically produced motion 
picture, well worth seeing if you like 
the play and have some one to leave 
the children with. 

‘“* STRANGER’S BANQUET,” produced 
by Goldwyn: An excellent picture di- 
rected by Marshall Neilan, which holds 
the attention from the first foot to the 
last. Much credit is due a fine cast in- 
cluding the charming Claire Windsor 
and Rockcliffe Fellowes, a hero in spec- 
tacles—a relief from the usual hand- 
some type. 

**MaKING A MAN,” produced by Par- 
amount: A Peter B. Kyne story. An 
unusual picture because it contains no 
villain and no hero, but Jack Holt in 
the character of a California mil- 
lionaire who is first one and then the 
other. A highly entertaining picture. 

“ Dr. Jack,” released by Pathé: That 
Harold Lloyd is in this picture is all 
that need be said in its favor. By all 
means see it. The theme of the doctor 
who cures with common sense and sun- 
light takes the picture out of the purely 
comic and gives it a human value. 

“ SLEEPY HOLLow,” released by Hod- 
kinson: The spirit of Washington Irving 
is probably not entirely satisfied with 
this picturization of his classic, which 
is rather long drawn out and ama- 
teurish in parts, except for the remark- 
ably well-done ride of Ichabod Crane 
and the headless horseman. Will Rog- 
ers plays Ichabod better, we think, than 
anyone else could. 

“ HEROES OF THE STREET,” produced 
by Warner Brothers: Wesley Barry in 
a policeman picture which for the first 
half moves one through genuine sen- 


timent, but which peters out during the 
last few reels, due to a turn of the story 
toward the commonplace, and the re- 
tiring into the background of Wesley 
Barry. 

“THe Fuiet,” produced by Uni- 
versal: With Booth Tarkington’s story 
as an excellent head start, the produc- 
ers have gone on with the good work 
and made a fine picture, which in its 
faithful portrayal of a piece of human 
life is in places tragic and in places 
humorous. Only the happy ending, 
which seems to be still in demand by 
the moving-picture public, is unbeliev- 
able. Cannot hurt the children, as a 
Tarkington small boy will interest them 
and the unpleasantness go over their 
heads. 

“ Kick IN,” produced by Paramount, 
with Bert Lytell: What was once a 
fairly good crook play dressed up in 
inappropriate movie revels, and ex- 
traneous material in the form of a Du 
Barry-like matron whose admirers come 
in with her breakfast tray. A picture 
one can well afford to miss. 


Your Investments 
By ELeaNor KERR 


The following article has been written at 
the request of one of our subscribers, who 
desires information on the subject. This is 
of particular interest because during the 
past few months many stock dividends have 
been declared-—partly owing to the agitation 
in political circles for the taxation of surplus 
and reserves of corporations, 

TOCK dividends are additional 

shares of stock issued to stockhold- 
ers without payment on their part, and 
the reasons for their existence differ 
considerably with different companies. 
Their issuance does not make an enter- 
prise any larger, but it does divide it 
into a greater number of shares. 

As a rule, stock dividends are de- 
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Here’s Shoe Comfort ! 


Scientifically Correct Shoes for Men, Women and Children, prop- 
erly fitted and Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. 
are built to fit the feet and keep them Healthy and Comfortable. 
They shift the body’s weight from the arches to the outer side of the 
feet, relieving strain, ache and weakness. 
rability, commonsense, comfort and medium price. 
you in your home as well as in our store. 


PEDIFORME SHOE COMPANY 
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** Pediforme " Shoes 


Combining style, du- 
We can fit 
Ask us how! 
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224 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. | 

















in science and language. 








MARTHA TRACY, Dean 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SEVENTY-THIRD YEAR OPENED SEPTEMBER 27, 1922 


Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits 
Full laboratory and clinical advantages; dispen- 
saries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical 
eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. 
didactic and laboratory course for nurses. 
morial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. 


For announcements and further information address 


2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 


service. Special 
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clared payable out of surplus or re- 
serves when these surplus assets become 
larger than the directors consider neces- 
sary or desirable. They are also paid 
occasionally when greatly increased 
earnings make it desirable to have more 
shares into which to divide the profits 
from these earnings, or when it may 
be thought best to change from a fixed 
par value stock to one of no par value. 

The meaning of “ stock dividend ” is 
best illustrated by explaining how such 
a dividend comes to be issued. Tak« 
the case of a corporation organized 
many years ago with a capital of $100. 
000, divided into a thousand $10 
shares. The company has had a pros- 
perous existence and its assets have be 
come very great and out of all pro- 
portion to its original capitalization, s 
that today it owns manufacturing 
plants, etc., valued at $2,000,000. This 
would give each share of stock a book 
value, or theoretical share in the en- 
terprise, of $2000, which is just twenty 
times the par value of the shares. 

Meanwhile the earnings have 
grown until there is each year about 
$200,000 to distribute among the stock- 
holders, which amounts to a cash divi- 
dend of 200 per cent. on each share 
of the stock with a fixed par value of 
$100. 

A stock such as this, instead of sell- 
ing in the open market at around $100 
a share, would probably sell at some- 
where near $1,000, since even at that 
price it would be earning 20 per cent. 
on the investment. Therefore, the com- 
pany probably feels that it should in- 
crease its capitalization until each 
share of its stock does not have such a 
tremendously large market value. It 
wishes the stockholders to have just 
as large a proportionate share in the 
enterprise as ever, and so it declares a 
stock dividend of, we will say, 500 per 
cent. This means that each present 
holder of one share of stock will re- 
ceive five shares of the new stock, so 
that his total holdings will be six shares 
of stock for each share formerly held. 

When it comes to paying dividends 
on the new stock, cash received from 
six shares of stock may not be any 
larger than from the former one share 
of stock. As a matter of fact, however, 
records show that where the capitaliza- 
tion of a company is increased by stock 
dividends, the dividends on the new 
stock have usually brought in more 
money to the holder than the higher 
rate of dividend on the old shares of 
stock. 

The case just cited is, of course, ex- 
treme. Often when a stock dividend is 
declared it does not amount to more 
than 20 per cent. or one-fifth of a share 
of new stock for each share of old stock 
held, or perhaps 50 per cent., which 
would be one-half of a share. The 
old stock and the new stock are really 
all of one kind in a case such as that 
mentioned above, and after the stock 
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dividend has been issued no distinction 
is made between the original shares and 
the new ones. 

However, where the par value of the 
shares is changed in the course of issu- 
ing a stock dividend, the old stock goes 
out of existence and new stock takes its 
place. In the case mentioned above 
it might have been decided to issue six 
shares of no par value stock, that is, 
stock without any definite theoretical 
value, for each share of $100 par value 
stock formerly held. Strictly speaking, 
this is not perhaps a stock dividend, but 
it is frequently so called. 

More about stock dividends next time. 


Miss Whitney’s Case 


(Continued from page 10) 
president of the Woman's Peace Par- 
ty of California. 

There is Miss Whitney’s background 
and history. 

Now for what happened. Miss Reed 
tells it on the authority of John Francis 
Neylan, well-known corporation lawyer, 
who is appealing the verdict to the Su- 
preme Court “ on principle.” (Mr. Ney- 
lan was chairman of the State Board of 
Control when Miss Whitney was deep 
in Oakland charities.) At the height 
of after-war tension, Miss Whitney was 
scheduled to address a meeting of the 
California Civic League on the negru 
question. A municipal ordinance re- 
quired the approval of the Chief of 
Police on public programs. There were 
rumors that Miss Whitney’s name was 
objectionable. Mrs. Frank G. Law, 
president of the League, after failing 
to trace the rumors to their source, 
sought—and secured—the chief’s writ- 
ten permission for her appearance on 
the program; she also put the point to 
a League vote, with a resultant over- 
whelming expression in favor. 

The speech was made—a fair, able 
and patriotic discussion, by the ac- 
count of those who heard it. But as 
Miss Whitney left the hall she was ar- 
rested for “criminal syndicalism.” 

California’s criminal syndicalism act, 
it should be said, was hurriedly passed 
at the 1919 session of the legislature, 
its origin mysterious. On its face it 
was a harmless prohibition of unlawful 
acts of force or unlawful methods of 
terrorism. But some members of the 
Legislature, when the bill was under 
consideration, and others since, have 
pointed out that because of its ambi- 
guity, the law might be employed to in- 
terfere with pretty much anything to 
which almost anyone objected. 

Put to test, the charges brought 
against Miss Whitney under this act 
were dismissed for lack of evidence. All 
simmered down to the specific charge 
of her attendance at a convention of 
the Communist Labor party as a mem- 
her of the organization’s Resolutions 
Committee, and her membership in the 
party. 

According to testimony at the trial, 


Miss Whitney made no speeches during 
the convention. The resolutions to 
which, as a member of the Resolutions 
committee, she signed her name favored 
bringing about the changes desired by 
political methods rather than by “in- 
dustrial action of the masses.” This, 
anyhow, is the claim in the appeal be- 
fore the Supreme Court. “It is vigor- 
ous in its contention,” says Miss Reed. 
“that the trial did not develop a shred 
of evidence showing that the appellant 
ever broke or advocated the breach of 
any law. It insists that she never talked 
violence, aided in violence or had any 
knowledge of violence. The sole crime 
for which she was convicted, and which 
conviction the Appellate Court upheld, 
was that she belonged to the Califor- 
nia branch of the Communist Labor 
Party—which had endorsed the conven- 
tion of the National Communist Labor 
Party held at Chicago—which in turn 
had endorsed the National I. W. W.— 
which body finally had endorsed the 
California I. W. W., whose members 
had been found guilty of acts of vio- 
lence at Bakersfield, California.” 

Much capital was made against Miss 
Whitney of a widely circulated story 
that at that convention the American 
flag had been draped in red. The story, 
pursued at the trial, came down to a 
contession on the part of a witness that 
the police inspector who arrested Miss 
Whitney told him he had “planted” 
the red drape—merely “more or less 
of a tablecloth’—and this point went 
out of the trial altogether. 

On the day after her arrest Miss Reed 
interviewed Miss Whitney at the Ala- 
meda County Jail. “Her cell was filled 
with relatives and life-long friends, all 
urging her to say something—the some- 
thing that, perhaps, might yet turn the 
tide of public prejudice and misunder- 
standing, and furnish a more favorable 
background for an appeal. They 
begged her to repudiate the Communist 
Labor Party. In answer, Miss Whitney 
turned to me, and quietly asserted her 
Americanism. 

***A real American,’ ” she said, “ ‘can- 
not be blamed for demanding freedom 
of opinion and freedom of speech. 
Our fathers had a passion for personal 
liberty. It’s in the blood.’” 

That is the woman whose dismissal 
by the Supreme Court would — her 
prosecutors say—‘threaten the stabil- 
ity of government and give a mighty 
leverage to the wedge of Bolshevism.” 
And this is what Dr. Jessica Peixotto, 
of the Department of Economics at the 
University of California, says: 

“The law that convicted Miss Whit- 
ney is a menace to free speech; there- 
fore, I deprecate it. Miss Whitney’s 
case is one of many of which this 
country will live to be ashamed. When 
this curious incomprehensible terror 
which now sweeps the countries dies— 
because it is found that there is no real 
menace for it to feed upon—then, we 
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shall wonder why in 1920, we wanted 
to suppress extreme doctrines that for 
a century past have flourished freely 
in this land of ours without in any way 
preventing its growth to greater pros- 
perity, or to greater freedom.” 


Puffs and Points 
From Our READERS 
LITTLE while ago we sent out a 
number of letters to subscribers 
asking them for a new kind of coope- 
ration. We asked for a perfectly frank 
opinion of the value of the Citizen, and 
equally frank suggestions for improv- 
ing it; and, to make it easy, we put 
some questions on the back of the let- 
ter, which could be answered simply 
and without signature if preferred. 
We asked our readers (1) what classes 
of article they found most helpful; (2) 
the departments they liked best, and 
(3) what changes they would like. 
Well, the answers have been coming 
in thick and fast, and though it is far 
too soon to give you any added-up re- 
port of them, we want to use the grab- 
bag principle again and show you a few 
random samples. But even without the 
beginnings of tabulation, two favorites 
are very clear—All guess? Mrs. Catt 
—anything whatever she may write. 
(“She never writes anything that is not 
worth while”), and Mrs. Stokes’s 
Washington letter. 


In Praise Of E. K. P. S. 

That reminds us of a comment on 
the latter from a letter not in this 
series. It came from Mrs. Anne 
Stewart, of Seattle, Washington, who 
knows what’s what; and she said the 
ship subsidy was all dark to her until 
Mrs. Stokes held her candle up to it. 
Mrs. Sara Burns, of Bradford Woods, 
Pa., sitting up in a sick bed to fill out 
the questionnaire, says much the same: 
“One night at dinner the ship subsidy 
was up for discussion. After every- 
body quoted the newspapers I told them 
the Woman Citizen had a fine article 
which I had only glimpsed. It was 
read and all decided there wasn’t a 
newspaper in the country had given so 
just and complete and easily under- 
stood an explanation.” We hope Mrs. 
Stokes feels this repays her for the 
extra hard work she must have done to 
make that complicated subject clear and 
simple. 


W holesale 

No department or “ class of article’ 
need feel slighted in this questionnaire, 
because every single one gets a kind 
word from several readers anyhow, 
even out of this first batch. Some are 
content to say, “I like the magazine all 
through,” or “I have no changes to 
suggest,” or “The whole magazine is 
fine, clean, concise and helpful,” or 
“It is a trade journal for the woman 
in politics, and as such has no com- 
petitor.” 
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METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class W ork 


For stores throughout New York City, 


Reasonable 





Prices Prompt Delivery 


see telephone directory 








Book SHOPS 


where the current issue of 


The Woman Citizen 


may be bought 


Atlanta, Georgia— 
Miller’s Book Shop 


New Haven, Conn.— 
Yale Cooperative Corp. 


Chicago, Ill.— 
Marshall Field & Co. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
Jones’ Book Shop 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Cataract Book Co. 


New York City— 
Brentano’s 


R. H. Macy & Co. 




















Rotate It On the Skin 

That is al: you have to do 
with Bellin’s Wonderstoen to 
remove superfluous hair. Rotate the 
' little pink cake anywhere on face, 
where it will remove hair instantly. 
Odorless, harmless, money-back guar- 
antee. t drug, department and hair 
goods shops, By mail from 
manufacturer, $1.10. 

Bellin’s Admiration Rouge 
(Blends with Nature) Compact 
Shades: Dark, Medium, Light and 
Mandarin, 50c 
Bellin’s Admiration Powder 
(Adherent) Compact 
Shades: White, Flesh, Rochelle, 50c 
Booklet and Samples Free 
BELLIN’S WONDERSTOEN CO., 
500 Fifth Ave., Dept. W. New York 
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ARTHUR CHEGNAY 


Expert French 
Cleaner-Dyer 
Spots removed in a few hours 


121 East 57th Street 
Plaza 7198 N. Y.C. 




















FOLDAWAY BERS SPRINGS MATTRESSES 
ENGLANDER Double-Da-Bed 














“ Built for Ss and Double Duty” 
COMFORTABLE day bed that can 
4 easily be converted with one motion 
into a full-sized bed Equipped with Eng- 

lander Link Spring and Cotton Mattress, 
| covered with Cretonne 

Sold Everywhere by Furniture 

and Department Stores 

Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 0 
ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO. 
New York Chicago Brooklyn 




















WOVEN NAMES 


Save Laundry Losses 


a ridAu N. MacQvué 


Sew them into everything 
that washes— 


Prices 


3 doz. $1.50 6 doz. $2.00 


9 doz. 2:50 12 doz. 3.00 


Write for styles and samples 


J. & J. CASH, Inc. 

1123 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, Conn, 
6-B So. Main St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
5-A Expositor Building, Brantford, Ont. 





Others say, aside from naming fa- 
vorite departments, that they like best: 
“Current politics and legislation.” 

“Developments in _ position 
and work for women and children.” 

“Those giving general infor- 
mation about what different Leagues of 
Women Voters are doing throughout the 
country.” “European and 
domestic problems.” . . . “Educa- 
tion in Citizenship.” . . . “Gen- 
eral political news and news about 
women’s accomplishments.” 
“How to be a good citizen.” 





“ Those pertaining to citizenship—not- 
ably Mrs. Catt’s and , those that give 
practical experience.” . "a 
liked the articles dealing with the eco- 
nomic situation—Senator Capper’s on 
the cooperative movement among the 
farmers and fruit growers, for instance. 
We women are wiping up the floor in- 
stead of turning off the spigot if we 
do not become intelligent about ways 
of democratizing the economic system.” 
(That sound observation comes from 
Mrs. E. E. Kiernan). 

Honesty compels us to admit that 
there aren’t many knocks in this lot, 
but naturally there wouldn’t be since 
these are “ regulars.” There are a very 
few who say they take the magazine 
“on principle” and don’t find time to 
read it, but the “cover to cover” type 
is overwhelmingly more numerous. 


Assorted Requests 

There are plentiful suggestions for 
changes, of course, and here are some 
of them: Madeline Lambert, of New- 
ton, lowa, wants “a short story in each 
issue, a bit of fiction to drive home a 
lesson that we do not always draw from 
current events. And the librarians and 
teachers would pledge everlasting grati- 
tude if you would publish short plays 
or dramas of citizenship for the grades 
and high schools.” Mrs. J. A. 
Johnson of Yonkers, New York, wants 
“more biographies of women in the 
United States who are accomplish- 


ing reforms in laws for wom- 
en.” . . . E. Virginia Smith 
joins us in_ wishing the “sub- 
scribers would express more often 
their opinions and ask also for infor- 
mation.” Mrs. C. H. Wil- 
liams thinks she would like “some 


health articles referring to the mother 
and child.” Mrs. Maud Nathan 
of New York suggests “more articles 
on the progress of women throughout 
the world.” . . Mrs. Amalia Du- 
Bois, of Bayonne, N. J., wants “a pure 
food department, which will take a 
vigorous stand against adulterated and 
denatured foods.” Two or 
three urge even fuller information 
about bills coming up in Congress. 

Several urge still more attention 
to the Volstead law, and the soli- 
tary reader who “is provoked at your 
writing so much about prohibition” 
supposes she will be “a rank out- 
sider.” 

Mrs. Charles Traxler makes a plain- 
tive and unique request—that “the 
fashion plates in the advertisements 


should occasionally show ‘us poor 
mortals’ past middle life.” 

No more room this time. Only, Mrs. 
Robert Ford of Canton, New York 


(who is one of several to write 1923 
first on a renewal to the Citizen), says 
a nice last-line. After praising Miss 
Hauser’s prize story in the last issue, 
she adds—“‘I wish every woman in 
America took the Citizen.”—AMEN. 
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Franklin Simon g Co, 
A Store of Individual Shops 

; FIFTH AVENUE 

37th and 38th Sts., 


New York 





For Shidomt and Mademoiselle 
First Spring Version of 
a Most Successful Mode 


JACQUETTE BLOUSE 
WITH BODICE SKIRT 
MAKING A COMPOSE FROCK 


JACQUETTE BLOUSE 
of plaid taffeta silk with 
all over stitchery embroid- 
ery; predominating colors: 
navy si ee Lanvin 

green or Frenc 
18.5° 


blue. 
BODICE SKIRT of crepe satin 
in navy blue or black; side 


pleated, with bodice top. 5 ed 


Blouse may be worn 
with any skirt 


Prompt Delivery Free, Anywhere in the U.S. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


WE have a narcissus blooming’ right 
on our desk, and if we had been 
looking we could have seen it open. 
@ @ @ As it was, the lovely silent mira- 
cle took place just beyond our lowered 
eyes while we were dealing with proofs 
or other grubby matters. ©® ®@ We 
should have felt ashamed if we hadn't 
been busy marveling and quite illogic- 
ally cheering up about Europe. ® © @ 
Four blossoms it has. © © ® We're go- 
ing to have bulbs always, even if the 
water takes all the paint off the Citi- 
zen’s desk (Business of breaking it 
gently to the management). @© @ @ 
There are one or two other nice things 
we could mention too, without becom- 
ing a positive Pollyanna. © ® © One 
is the way everybody has hopped on the 
president of Harvard for drawing[the 
color line as he did. © ® @ One is the 
glad news (proved in court) that a 
woman isn’t a thief if she helps herself 
to her husband’s money when she needs 
it (our pleasure of course being wholly 
impersonal). © ® ® And one is the 
optimistic view of boys taken by a 
man teacher of same, who says the 
current brand is far better than that of 
thirty years ago and far, far better than 
the present standard values in girls. 
@ @ ® No male equivalent for flapper, 
apparently. © © ®@ Is it the narcissus 
that keeps us thinking of Bermuda and 
similar sunny climes so much, or is it 
just the winter travel supplements 
(suggesting the value of advertising— 
will our prospects please note)? © @ 

You remember we were talking about 
women in law schools. Well—one of 
our readers sent us a story about an old 
judge who taught in a law school where 
women were an innovation. He was 
decidedly old-school himself. © ® @ 
One day he was telling the class what 
he thought was the way to study law. 
He tilted back his chair and settled 
himself comfortably. “Well,” he 
drawled, ‘‘you young fellers have been 
going around here with Susie and hav- 
ing a pretty easy time, but you can’t 
do that with the study of law. No, sir, 
the study of law is hard. I can’t bore 
a hole and pour it in your heads—I 
wish I could. You've got to get it 
yourselves, and here’s the way to do 
it: Take your chair and draw it up 
before the fireplace and read over the 
lesson—slow. Then read it again. 
Then take your pipe or a good chew of 
tobacco and smoke and chew and think 
over what you have just read.” @ @ @ 
About that time his eye fell upon the 
feminine members of his class; he hesi- 
tated a moment and then said re- 
signedly: “‘Well, I reckon if you can’t 
smoke and you can’t chew, you can 
take the poker and stir around the 
ashes a bit.”” © ® ® Did you see what 
Alice Robertson said about napkins? 
Well, the House was discussing ap- 
propriation bills, and a gentleman from 
Texas got all stirred up about the item 
that 150 dozen napkins had been used 
up in the House restaurant last year. 
@®@@ And Miss Alice, who used to 
run a restaurant herself, said that it 
was the habit of napkins to disappear 
freely and that very little could be done 
about it. © © ® You can do your own 
figuring. ® © @ Not so bad. ® © ® No, 
really, we couldn’t consider paper nap- 
kins. © © @ There’s a very able writer 
out in California, John D. Barry, who 
recently said what is vulgarly known as 
a mouthful. It was this: ‘‘There’s an 
interesting publication that isn’t known 
nearly as well as it ought to be. It’scalled 
the Woman Citizen.”” We thank him. 











HIS is that new national 

headquarters of the Amer- 
ican Association of University 
Women we've been talking 
about. 
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© National Photo 


© Public Ledger Co., Philadelphia 


T the left, Mrs. Gif- 

ford Pinchot, wife 
of the new Governor of 
Pennsylvania, who took 
office last week. Mrs. 
Pinchot has been a na- 
tional officer of the 
League of Women Vot- 
ers, and herself did 
heavy work in the Penn- 
sylvania women’s elec- 
tion campaign. 


If we had published 
all of the picture below, 
it would have gone all 
the way across. the 
magazine. It’s a group 
of the delegates to the 
Women's Industrial 
Conference in Washing- 
ton this month, and 
there were three hun- 
dred of them. Secretary 
of Labor Davis holds 
the center. See Page 12. 


T took Miss Aleen Cust just 
eighteen years to pry open the 
doors of the Royal College of Veter- 
inary Surgeons in England, which 
has just given her a diploma. Mean- 
time she had completed—long ago 
—the four-year course of the Edin- 
burgh Veterinary College and was 
practicing in Ireland. It is a pleas- 
ant touch that Miss Cust is a sister 
of Sir Charles Cust, Equerry to King 
George. This first Englishwoman 
veterinarian lives in a London mews, 
having left Ireland when it grew too 
unsafe, and has a houseful of highly 


bred dogs. 


@ Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. O. 


ISS MAUDE ROYDEN, the fa- 

mous woman preacher from 
England, leaving the ship to begin 
an intensive American lecture tour 
—seventy lectures in two months. 





